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Latest Adoption News 


The KENTUCKY Tfextbook Commission 
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Colaw’s Advanced Arithmetic. 


Common Words Commonly Misspelled. 


FOR EXCLUSIVE USE IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THAT STATE 





Q More than five million GRADED CLAssic READERS have 
already been sold. 

@ The CoLaw ARITHMETICS are more widely used (so far 
as we can determine) than any other arithmetics published in 
recent years. 

Q Common Werps ComMoNLY MISSPELLED (by Dr. Bruce 
R. Payne) is perhaps the most highly endorsed high school 


speller ever published. 
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Editorial 


Lue JourNan wants its columns to be a sort 
earing house” for the problems of the 
rs of the State. In all friendliness it 


Vol. VII 


2 S10 VR ea 


inks. “What is werrying vou’” In all sin- 
erty it wants vour problems aired and solved 
rh its “Letter Box.” 
2 ss 
Where We Fail 
[ of preparation! 
Tl. is the ery of the grammar grades. the 


g hool grades. the colleges and the Uni- 





versities. It is a wail of national extent, and 
deserves the closest scrutiny of all school au- 
thorities. The cause of the trouble is somewhat 
indeterminate, yet its tap root must rest in the 
primary grades. Hlere the child makes its 
beginning. Here, the foundations are laid— 
the first rudiments of knowledge are 

The matter learned is of small value 


here 

given. 
in comparison with the manner in which it is 
learned. The method outweighs the content. 
IHIow many children are taught how to study? 
How many are forced to acquire without hav- 
ing any knowledge of how to acquire?) How 
many are given matter long before they are 


given method? Hflow many are made to sail 


uncharted seas without star or compass? 
Just here, the Journan conceives. les the 
root of the whole trouble. Other difficulties 


may be present or absent. but this one alone 
sufficient magnitude to warrant chief 
blame and chief attention. 


or years school authorities thought, and 


Is of 


theught unwisely, that anvone could teach the 
primary grades. The barest preparation, the 
sheerest knowledge of the three R’s was all 
that was considered necessary. Nothing had 
to be taught, forsoeth, but the alphabet and 
Surely 
anyone who knew semething could teach some 
self evi- 
and 


a few pages of childish balderdash. 


one who knew nothing—that was a 
dent fact! In the flotsam 
jetsam ef the teaching profession landed in 


consequence 


the primary grades and for years and years 
justified their sterile existence—and the half 
Laked knowledge of their purblind employers! 
It was a costly error. Its tragic force is felt 
in every schoclroom in Virginia to-day. Tt 
has been the source of untold wretchedness 
and incompetence—of untold waste and of 
It is the shoddy weak 
Thanks 


being 


hitter disappeintment. 
spot in our edueational foundations. 
profeunder the evil is 
Here and there a saner grasp 


wisdom 


TO a 
healed te-day. 
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of the situation is placing a premium upon 
the qualifications of primary teachers and 
pon the vital portance of their spheres. 
Yet the original m sconception still exists to 


a dangerous extent and its evils cannot be too 


bitterly The Jor RNAL pleads for the 
the It pleads 
It pleads 


method as well 


assalled., 


finest talent in primary room. 
for the greatest thoroughness there. 
for the sanity that will 
And 
pleads for the moral and 


children of the State. 


rive 


as matter there. 1 pleading for these 


Vital hnecessit1es if 


material welfare of the 


Teachers’ Institutes 


Live subjects. 


Brief discussions. 


Widespread HA FerTest. 

Practical results. 

October is the principal month for teachers’ 
Institutes, 

The Journan realizes that some of these 


“family affairs” are in sad need of ginger. salt 


and pepper! They are dull, listless gather- 


ings. devoid of interest and help. They are 
simply called into being because of an official 


When 


a superintendent holds an institute, he prac- 


ultimatum. “This ought not so to be.” 
ticallly mobilizes his teaching force—in short 
he puts it on a “fighting” basis. He prepares 
his soldiers for team work. It is an impor- 
tant step. and one which demands initiative. 
and a thorough grasp of schoolroom problems. 
To be successful the institute must be helpful. 
Aside from its organization features, it must 
bring the light of new methods to young and 
inexperienced teachers. and the light of better 
methods to older and better equipped teach- 
It must be practical. It 


solve evervday problems in a clear and work- 


ers. must seek to 


able manner. Its interest must have a broad 
must deal with live is- 
way. By round table 


methods, all present 


appeal. Therefore it 


sues in a_ trenchant 
methods. or bv other 
must feel that they have a vital. active part 
in | Hence. “set 


and long papers on 


in its success and helpfulness. 


speeches.” tedious “essays” 


this or that technical subject should be strictly 
avoided. Shopworn subjects should also be 


pigeonholed. Many an institute has been 
anaesthetized and made ready for the feet ot 
undertakers by the dreary recital of moral com- 


“The Value of 


probably slain its tens of thousands! 


Character” has 
Let live. 
practical, relevant subjects be discussed, and if 


monplaces, 


possible let such discussions result in clearly 
defined conclusions. Discussions without con- 
clusions are confusing and_profitless. 

To aid in achieving valuable results. the 
JOURNAL has sought suggestions from several 
practical school] folks in Virginia, who have 
planned and conducted successful institutes 
Their words of advice are found elsewhere i 


this issue. 
2s & s 
The Folks Back Home 


the five thousand school houses of 
the Vir- 


In these homes are reared the six hun 


Around 
Virginia lie homes of two million 
ginians. 
dred thousand school children of the State. Of 
this huge number only two hundred and eighty 
thousand are in regular daily attendance 
the rest are either out of the schools entirel\ 
or are enrolled and do not attend. As a con- 
sequence there are eighty thousand people in 
Virginia to-day between the ages of ten and 
twenty vears, who can neither read nor write 
and of this number eighteen thousand are whit 
children. In short there are one hundred and 
twenty thousand children who are enrolled in 
the schools, but who do not attend, and in addi- 
tion there are eighteen thousand white childre! 


What 


done to save these one hundred and thirty-eight 


clear outside of the schools. shall be 
thousand school children from partial and com- 


plete illiteracy ? There can be but one ar 


swer—the school teachers of Virginia must 1 
some way win the sympathetic co-operatio! 
the parents of Virginia. 


Yes. 


An impossible task? 


A large task? 
No. 
No. 


and a 


An unreasonable task ? 
A vital 


ves. 


Yes, thousand t me 


task ’? 
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I), seeking a practical solution of the matter, 


JOURNAL presupposes a missionary spirit 
the part of the teacher. Without this all 
it follows is futile—without this the teach- 
profession is robbed of its supremest bene- 
The cold, selfish, unemotional “instruc- 
the bloodless automaton of sterile intel- 

is just as great a traitor to the 
the mercenary. Both 
devitalizing 


tuality 
hired are 
etched the the 
ecious spirit of Education, and the other sell- 


ise as is 
figures one 
its priceless birthright for a mess of pot- 
Both should be execrated, because both 
ve rebbing childhood of its finest oppor- 
nitv—the love and appreciation of Educa- 
(iranting then the presence of this mission- 
~pirit, by which the child is seen beyond 
ihe text books and the warrants, and the home 
evond the school, let us see what legitimate 
ifluence it can wield. 
|. It can sweeten the lives of the children 
eavest to it, until their interest and affection 
for the school become known throughout the 
neighborhood, and constitute its chief asset. 
~. It can reach out and touch helpfully the 
wtivities of the community—the churches, the 
Sinday Schools, and the social circles. 
If some all of these activities 
Missing it ean find its highest usefulness in 


or are 
reating them—in bringing to the people the 
things they have not—the things that help and 
cneer, 

It can make itself felt, in some homes at 
ist. where poverty and suffering exist and 
uere death has left its sad tears and lonely 


lence, 

It can win unending benefits through so- 
i! channels—through personal contact with 
homes of the community. Here lie its 
vital opportunities. Here are built its 
most splendid defenses for reform. Here is 
rreated the spirit that makes no progressive 
impossible. To enter a home with sym- 
pat vy and tact and to abide there with friend- 


less is to unlock the doors to many vital 
proeoms. Thus, and thus alone are seen condi- 
on. which mitigate harsh judgments: thus 


ite cult up the foundations of mutual help- 
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fulness and understanding: thus are saved 
vouthful derelicts and illiterates. 

Ah! these folks back in the homes of Vir- 
ginia! 

How complex are their conditions and how 
innumerable are their problems! 

To some of them, reversals of fortune have 
brought wreckage and despair—to others rich 
to 
inured to hardships, have come comfort and 


incentives splendid activities; to some. 
relief—to others degradation and helplessness : 
to some—yea to many—with no perspective of 
light and hope and wisdom to guide them. 
have come the urgent problems of the present. 
To these the “lamp of experience” casts no for- 
ward rays of cheer—to these the narrow circle 
of existence is without expansion. In the dim 
twilight of their sad past and sadder present 
there are no upland views of richer living and 
To them “vision” is de- 
nied—the the 
emancipates the body and makes immortality 
Into 


homes have come little chil- 


of larger growth. 
vision which frees soul and 
the lengthened glow of earthly existence. 
these shadowed 
dren, whose souls at least have all the sweet- 
ness and freshness of flowers cast upon barren 
For them as for flowers, light is life. 


For 


hillsides. 
For them the period of hope is brief. 
them the span of a few years spells bondage 
For them the light must come 
from without. And their appeal—the appeal 
of the helpless—is the more exquisitely pa- 


or freedom. 


is mute. Their weakness is 


Their sad plight is a charge 


thetic because it 
their strength. 
upon all light and force and power and in- 
fluence. Who shall meet this charge? Who 
shall reckon with it as the most vital one of 
the universe? Who shall approach it as the 
dearest privilege of religion, the chiefest care 
of the State. and the mest appealing claim 
of personal responsibility ? 

Who. but the teachers of the State? Fail- 
ing the homes. the public conscience turns 
to them. and turns with confidence and with 
hope. They have the light. they know its 
value and it is their mission to spread it. But 
how far? To the children. whom favorable 


circumstances has brought within their imme- 


acy er=e 


their 


diate reach. or to. those also whom 


circumstances is keeping just) without 


to the unenrolled ¢ 
the 


To the enrolled or 
fortunate or to 


reach / 
To 
weak and the helpless 
to both / 

Upon the decision of this question rests the 


the strong and = the 


To ohe Class alone or 


difference between the teacher and the official. 
the humanitarian and the agent. Upon the de- 
eision of this quest n rests the fate of eighteen 


thousand white children in Vireinia. 


Causes of the War 
The immediate causes of the European war 
are given in the following extract from an ex 
change: 


Was al- 
propa- 


Ferdinand 
Pan-Slavi« 


The assassination of Archduke 
tributed by Austria-Hungary to 
gandists, with whom she claimed the government of 
Servia was in sympathy. Austria-Hungary, there- 
fore, sent to the Servian government an ultimatum 
embodying several demands looking to the punish- 
ment of the alleged Servian instigators, and demand- 
ing that the Austrian government be allowed par- 
ticipation in the investigation. These demands were 
partially met by Servia, but the answer was not 
isfactory, and Austria had recourse to force. During 
these proceedings Russia, was mobilizing her troops, 
Slavic 


sal- 


with the purpose of assisting her weak pro- 
tege, and Germany, who backed the Austrian de- 
mands upon Servia, declared war against Kussia 


upon the refusal of the Czar to reply to an ultima- 
mobilization, which 


tum demanding that Russian 

she regarded as against her as much as against Aus- 
tria, cease at once. Following the declaration 
against Russia, came another declaration of war 


allied with Russia by treaty. 


against France, closely 
the neutrality of Luxemburg 


Upon the violation of 


and Belgium, guaranteed by treaty signed by the 
German, British and French governments, Great 
Britain, who had been making strenuous efforts to 
prevent the war, sent an ultimatum to Germany, de- 
manding to know if she intended to stand by the 
treaty. Germany's answer was a declaration of war 
against Great Britain Later, Japan, claiming that 
the peace of the East was threatened, and that, un- 
der the terms of her treaty with Great Britain, she 
must maintain it, sent an ultimatum to Germany 
demanding the abandonment of Kiauchau, the Ger- 


man fortress in China. Receiving no reply when the 
time limit had expired, Japan declared herself in 
state of war with Germany. 


Back of these “immediate causes” lie huge 
questions of racial antagonism. territorial ex- 
pansion, commercial supremacy. overcrowding 


militarism, international — jeal- 


populations, 
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ousies, and a corroding spirit of military 


‘ivalry. 


Money Saving Combinations 


The Journan has made money saving com 
binations with seven of the most widely rea 
school magazines in America, viz.: “The Nor 
mal Instructor and Primary Plans, “The Pr 
gressive Teacher,” “The Educa 
“The American 
Popular Educator.” “Primary Eduea- 
News.” 
combinations, teachers can secure the Journal 


the 


Journal of 


tion,” Primary 


~The 


tion’ and “School By reason of ow 


and anyone ot above mentioned Ma La- 


zines at greatly reduced rates. For instance 
the subscription price of “The Journal of 


Education” is 82.50, with the JournaL it is 
“The American Primary Teacher” is 
the ~The 
Progressive Teacher” is $1.00, with the Jour 
The “Popular Educator” is 
“Primary 


it is 


S260, 


JOURNAL It 1s $1.35. 


S1.00, with 


NAL It 1s $1.25. 
$1.25, with the Journan it is $1.50. 
Kdueation” is $1.25, with the Journatr 
“School News” is $1.25. with the Jour. 
NAL it Is The Normal 


Primary Plans is $1.25; with the Journas 


$1.50. 


S150. Instructor & 


is $1.50. 
With a still further 
teachers of the State. the Journar has made 


view of aiding the 


advantagecus combinations with the — pub 
lishers of the 1914-15 Reading Course. Thies 
combinations may include all or any cne of 
the books on said course. <As showing’ thie 


substantial reduction in such a combination 
the cost of the Reading Course alone is 37.5!) 
with the Journat it is only $5.80. Again. tl 
retail price of Burks’ “Health and the School” 
is $1.50: with the JournanL it is only S160 
Of course. these figures obtain where teacie 
secure club rates of 75 cents as Journar. -1!! 
scribers. For single subscriptions, any ene 0! 
the books on the R rading Course can he se 
cured with the Journan for $1.90. 

It should be remembered that one boo) of 
the current Reading Course is always use 


the State examinatien on Theory and Pra 


Teacher, 
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THE 


eaching for the first. second and third 
» certificates, and that one requirement 
ie renewal of all certificates, except high 
o! and third grade certificates (which are 
renewable), is the reading of five books 
the State 


Course. Teachers 


| also remember that. by resolution of 


Reading 
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the State Board of Education. the Jocrnat 
may take the place of one of the books on the 
the 


agrees to send a complete set of the Reading 


Reading Course. — Further. JOURNAL 


Course. free of cost to any superintendent. 
three-fourths of whose teachers become = sub- 


seribers. 


NEWS NOTES FROM HEADQUARTERS 


J. H. BINFORD 


of all, it will be noticed that Evan 
i. Chesterman’s name does not appear at the 
But its ab- 

e is only temporary; the editor has re- 
ested the 


o for the Idle Reporter. 


I inst 
| » of this column as heretofore. 


writer to substitute a month or 


Mr. Chesterman has been ill for a number 

eeks and at the doctor’s advice has been 
inving to regain his health in the mountains 
From his retreat he ocecasion- 
. writes his friends wonderfully interesting 


letters from which we learn that our friend 


Ds slowly but surely recovering his health. 
May he seon be back with those co-workers 


| who love him for what he is and for what he 
Sxdces as Secretary of the State Board of Edu- 


Cation, 

State Superintendent Stearnes is the busiest 
in the office these days. The account 
ef lis activities in the field fer September was 
too long and teo important to appear in this 
Biarrrative, 
eJournal, 


, oe Soo 
Jackson Davis, rural school supervisor: is 


It may be found elsewhere in the 


2) great demand as a public speaker: dyripg: 
tie summer he delivered a reguiar course cf! 
ectires before the Student Conference and the 


PSocological Congress at Blue Ridge. N. C. 


Mater on he spent a week lecturing before the 


a Ole 


rural supervisors at Tuskegee, Ala- 
Hua ond in the month of July he addressed 
red teachers of West Virginia in their 
zz meeting. 

2 


On September 23rd Mr. Davis spent the day 
ler ng with Superintendent Renforth and 


the trustees of Nelson District in York county. 


As « result of this conference it was dessled 
to build a four-room colored school to have 
a nermal training department for the train- 
Do you need such a 


Mr. 


ing of colored teachers. 
school in your division? If so, Davis 
may be able to assist you. 

Mr. Davis spent the 25th in Caroline visit- 
ing the Home Makers Clubs at Bowling Green 
and Mt. Zion. On the 26th in company with 
Dr. J. L. 


Court House. 
white teachers of the county and afterwards 


Jarman he visited Cumberland 


Both gentlemen addressed the 


inspected a remarkably fine canning exhibit 
prepared by the colored children under the 
direction of the colored supervisor of the coun- 
ty. 

Editor Jos. W. Everett has been very busy 
recently trying to induce superintendents and 
school boards to increase the circulation of the 
Journal. In addition to this work the editor 
has found time to visit teachers’ institutes in 
Misidlesex and Northampton counties. 

‘EE. {Worrell spent the first part of Sep- 
tember op g vacation down in his home county 
of Carroil, There he ate chinquapins. and re- 
pented, let us hope, of the necessary hardships 
visited upon innocent teachers in connection 
with their certificates. 

Having obtained absolution for these afore- 
said sins Mr. Worrell hied himself on the 25th 
to the Buckingham teachers’ institute where. 
according to his statement. he “exhorted” on 
a number of important subjects. If the teach- 
ers will kindly get their certificates straight 
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it is Mr. Worrell’s intention to spend a great 


part of his time in the field. But, according 
to my friend. the teachers must do the work 
for these certificates. 

J. 2B. Terrell, Ovez! Ovez! Come into court. 
J. 2B. Terrell! But no answer comes and the 


] 


writer learns that as we vo lO press Mr. Terrell 


is on a ten days” inspection tour in) Dicken 
son. Russell and Buchanan counties. 

A. Lucius Lincoln reports a busy month. 
Karly in September he visited the following 
agricultural high schools: Turbeville. Driver. 
Hampton. Mr. Lincoln reports that Turbe 
ville will have a teacher in the field to intro 


duce practical subjects into the smaller schools 
in the Miss 


Grey. formerly connected with Turbeville, will 


vicinity. of Turbeville. Jennie 
assist Supt. Watkins in supervisory work in 
The Driver Agri- 


cultural Sehool has just completed a $10,000 


the South Boston district. 
cle rmitery, 

While the 
School Mr. Lincoln had an opportunity to in- 
George Wythe Graded School and 


visiting Hampton Agricultural 
spect the 
reports that Mrs. Lewis, the principal, is doing 


a wonderful work. 


Mr. P4265 jy 
Chicago attending a Normal 
Fifteen States were repre 


Lincoln spent September 
Conference of 
Training Teachers. 
sented, 

Judge Christian, the statistican of the office, 
who can play more tunes on the adding ma- 
chine that Paderewski can on the piano, spent 
September 22nd at his home precinct in Ap. 
The Judge failed to take his add- 
Ing but that thie 
votes added up to his satisfaction. 


Jos. B. 


office force and a fine boy, visited the Matta- 


pomattox, 


machine with him insists 


Davis. the junior member of the 
pont Indians on September 3rd. This reserva- 
tion is about eight miles from Lestor Mano: 


and not the Pa. 
munky Indian reservation. The Mattaponi In- 


should be confounded with 
dians have never had a public school, thoug 
there are about 30 children on the reservation 
They have recently built a school house ani 
desire the State to furnish a teacher. 

During September the office was favor 
with a visit from T. S. Settle who is happily 
married and successfully at work as field secre: 
tarv of the Playgrounds Association of Amer- 


Wa. 


ON THE WING AND AT HOME 


R. C. STEARNES, State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


My September field work brought me in 
close touch with situations of such vital import 
anc significance to the entire State that I have 
asked the privilege of writing a spegial article 
instead of outlining the month’s expefienre ink 
an interview with the author of “Nates. from 
Headquarters.” oes 


’ 
a) 


GOOD SUPERVISION 

I spent Saturday. September 19th, at Rocky 
Mount in a conference with the county school 
board of Franklin county. Twenty-two out of 
a total membership of thirty were present. The 
some of the members 


county is so large that 


travelled on two separate railway systems to 


reach the county seat. Franklin county has 
an enrollment of 6,061 pupils in 178 school 
with an of 3.772. — The 
school popuplation is 8.500; the revenue 

S22.137.25 from State funds and $9.414.69 fro 


average attendance 


lecal funds. and the local taxes are derivel 


from a 20 cent county and a 10 cent district 


school levy. The average length of scho! 
term is five months plus a fraction of a day- 
120)-. to be strictly accurate. Superintendent 
Dillard, a man of unusual talents, who was £1! 
ing part of his time to the work of supery=10! 


saw that he could not meet the deman«s: “ 


the situation without giving his whole time! 
This he could not afford to ¢ 


Accor: 


school duties. 
at the salary which was being paid. 
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_ there was a vacancy and a new superin- 
ut, a young man of fine qualities and ex- 





j | training, was about to take charge. The 
} cm before the Department of Public In- 
Scvction was to get the new administration 
P-ivied right. After an earnest appeal the 


ntendent-elect agreed to retire from the 
| « of law absolutely and finally, and 
‘ior a rather more earnest appeal the county 
board agreed to pay the very modest 
ry which the superintendent suggested as 

ie lowest amount he could afford to accept. 
| was delighted. I have never met a county 
hool board that impressed me more favor- 
ably than the body of thoughtful, ma- 
ture men who assembled in Rocky Mount. 
Phey looking to the future with a 
new hope and it is safe to predict 
that the day of five months’ schools, low 
emergency certificates is gone 
i Franklin. Of course, all of the changes can 
Snot be made at onee, but all-time supervision 
| tell and tell quickly. God grant that the 
lay may soon come when every division super- 
ntendent in Virginia who has fifty or more 


are 


and 


CVIes 


jools under his charge can be paid a salary 
will justify his giving his whole time 
Our Superintend- 
Seuts are a faithful set of men and they de- 
to be made comfortable and to be held 


ind heart to school work. 


i high esteem. Better supervision is one of 


the crving needs of the hour. 


CAREFUL FINANCIERING 


[| was called to James City county on Sep- 


oe nber Sth to advocate a bond issue. Perhaps 
- Mate loneliest experience that comes to a State 
) lca! is to stand before a school-house audi- 
5 eice of his fellow citizens and plead for a 
[pol issue. Local jealousies often play a 
_f—)!ouinent part, misunderstandings are many. 


il frequently the entire audience looks as if 
‘wh inan and woman were “from Missouri.” 
Yhut we had a fine time at Toano in James City 


The district board had a pretty large float- 
“fect and owed the Literary Fund more 
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money than it was ever in condition to borrow. 
The school men counseled together and after 
the State Superintendent had suggested new 
sources of revenue from the capitation tax re- 
turnable to the county and from the dog tax, 
and had promised to ask the State Board to 
afford indulgence in the matter of paying the 
principal of the Literary Fund debt until the 
board could get on its feet once more, the audi- 
ence became quite enthusiastic over the im- 
proved financial outlook. Indeed, I have never 
seen a people more eager to maintain their full 
cerm of nine months. The private citizens also 
who were endorsing notes for the board said 
they would not push matters, and everybody 
went home with the feeling that two or three 
years of conservative economical management 
would suffice without a bond issue. The bonds 
to be sold under the proposed bond issue would 
have borne six per cent interest. ‘To convert 
three and four per cent Literary Fund bonds 
into six per cent bonds would have cost the 
district concerned $150.00 a vear more in in- 
the local 
school officials were very wise in seeking every 


terest charges, and it seems that 


possible source of information before taking a 
final step. 


On September 21st I visited Blacksburg to 
confer with President Eggleston and Mr. C. 
H. Lane of the National Department of Agri- 
culture in regard to a plan suggested by the 
last named gentleman to promote the teaching 
of agriculture in rural schools. While at 
Blacksburg I talked with Miss Yerby. the prin- 
cipal of the high school. She told me every- 
thing was at hand to begin work on the new 
high school building so badly needed in that 
town, except the money. There 
trouble about selling the bonds I believe 


was some 
war 
in Europe, money market rather tight. ete. 
When I reached Richmond there were similar 
appeals from Norfolk and Southampton coun- 
ties. The result was a conference in the De- 
partment of Public Instruction and an argu- 
ment by a member of that Department which 
the Attorney-General was pleased to approve. 
The final result will be that the State Board 
will use the Literary Fund, whose resources it 


Hb 
desires to lend. to accept the good Investments 
offered in those bonds and thus three districts 
will be put in position to begin the greater 


work they are planning. 


Phe financial condition of a few of our dis 
tricts not as good as it should be. It isa 
constimmation devoutly to be wished that every 
school district shall be put and kept ina sound 
finaneial condition. 

CONFERRING TOGETHER 

Phe most charming feature of these experl- 
ences was the fact that each difficult problem 
was settled by means of a conference.  Sug- 
gestions came from many scurces and all of 


the little increments put together, as letters, 


spelled the word “success.” 
EDUCATION ON THE STAGE 
I had the privilege of spending three days 


in Clarke and Shenandoah counties among the 
Chatauqua assemblies.  Sandwiching educa- 
tional talks between the clever tricks of a 


magician and the merry tunes of a novelty 
musical company was a difficult. though very 
fascinating “experience; but it is hoped that 
practical results of a tangible nature may ap- 
pear if, as now seems prebable, one or more 
hool-houses are built. 


\ SPLENDID TEACILERS’ ASSOCIATION 


I had the very great pleasure of being the 


auest of the Teachers” Association of Norfolk 
on September Sth. There I dwelt upon the 


dignity and worth of a loeal teachers’ associa- 
tion and the prominent part the association 
should take in shaping the educational poli- 
cles in a county or city in which it is located. 
I urged that every teacher ina city or county 
should feel personally responsible for the suc- 
cess of the work not only in his own school. 
but in every school of the division and that 
there should be a local spirit with a flavor and 


individuality of its own. 
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\ LIITLE CHILD SHALL LEAD THEM 


The 


cation of the new schoolhouse at Glendale 


last meeting I attended was the ce 
Henrico county. The most interesting feat 
of that meeting was not the large concourse 


parents and pupils, not the splendid picnic diy 


ner, not even the evidence of earnest zeal fo 


education on the part of the division super! 
tendent and school officials, but it was the ea; 
of the little European girl who won first priz 
Miss Sylvia i. Slocw 


who has charge of the canning work in Hen 


In a canning contest. 


county, stated that the success of this little ¢ 
Was particularly praise-worthy because she hia 
received no help at home. When the supervis 
suggested to the mother that she could be o/ 
material help to her daughter by making sty 
gestions now and then, the mother sadly ) 
plied: “Nein, in our home in Europe, we 
poor. We no canning. We eat black bread a 
potatees. We eat potatoes twenty-one time: 
week.” 
HIGH SCHOOL COURSE OF STUDY 

Apropos of the changes we are beginning 
make in the high school course of study, [| 
leave to say that every step will be both ea 
structive and considerate. Snap judgment \ 
not be taken in any case and every school \ 


be given a proper length of time to a| 


itself to new requirements without  lo-s 
existing privileges, 
Nature’s Abhorrence 
The physics instructor in a Texas hig 


school was teaching a German girl who 

cabulary was not very extensive. 
“What 
“T have it in my head, but I cant expr 

it.” was the reply.—Woman’s Home ‘ 


is a vacuum?” he asked. 


panion. 





ai 
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 UPERVISION OF SCHOOLS—BEST METHODS TO SECURE BES1 RESULTS 


JAMES G. JOHNSON, Superintendent Charlottesville City Schools 


i editor of the Virginia Journal of Edu- 

u has requested me to write a brief article 
ome of the things I do in trying to super- 

the schools in my division. I, in turn, 
ested seme of my teachers to give me a 

if the ways in which they felt my services 

ful. Misses Mildred K. Thacker, May 
Cordon Dabney, Azile Berry, Sarepta A. Mo- 
md Carrie C. Burnley have therefore 
ally contributed to whatever value this 
At some future time it is 


le may have. 
purpose to enlarge upon some of the top- 
treated with condensed brevity here. At 
this point the personal T shall vanish into the 





¥ 





st | person, 


Bill SUPERINTENDENT OUTSIDE THE SCHOOL 


ROOM 


\ superintendent should keep in close per- 
Psonal and official touch with the city schoo! 
board: the members should be kept fully in- 
‘formed about all phases of the school work; 
1 this way valuable suggestions may be ob- 
tained from the members individually and as 
i body. Regular attendance at the meetings 
of the City Council will keep the superintend- 
sent in close touch with all departments of the 
iy government. Great benefit may be de- 
rived from talking with people in the various 
walks of life. 


lhe buildings and equipment should be 
jul} 


eit A a He i 


looked after in person; such repairs, improve- 
ents and additions as are consistent with the 
inanees should be recommended. A> superin- 
. ut should be able to interpret a 
Sidget in terms of each item of proposed ex- 
Ppenditure in such a way that the things essen- 


school 


tial to the progress and success of the work 
Way ot be impaired by expenditures that are 
por ondary importance. Good 
idgioent on the part of the superintendent 
Wil ospire confidence on the part of the 
Sbcard 


business 


ind the people. 


COURSE OF STUDY 


Uniform courses of study for the majority 
of the States, about two hundred of the lead- 
ing cities all over the country, and some of the 
training schools connected with the best nor- 
mal schools have been collected, examined and 
used to light 
planned for the work in the city school sys- 
The course of study for both the ele- 


throw upon the course as 
tem. 
mentary and the high school is printed, tested, 
revised, medified and reprinted as frequently 
as the life of the school demands. The teach- 
ers are always consulted as to what changes 
they think should be made in the course of 


study. 
TEACHING FORCE 


A well trained teaching force selected to do 
specific work is the most important factor in 
translating the course of study in terms of 
future citizenship. The sympathetic co-opera- 
tion of school board and = superintendent in 
the annual election of teachers wins half the 
battle of supervision for the session a year in 
advance. This teaching force should have 
access to live educational magazines, books on 
teaching, courses of study from other cities, 
and other things that make for the improve- 
ment of teachers in service and for vital class- 
room work. To this end the following maga- 
zines are taken by the school board for the 


us of the teachers: 


American School Beard Journal. Atlantic 
Journal of Education, American Primary 
Teacher, American Penman. American Edu- 


cational Review. Correct English. Educator 
Journal, Education, English Journal. Educa- 
tional Foundations, Journal of Geography. 
National Geographic Magazine. Normal In- 
structor, Pathfinder, Popular Educator, Pri- 
mary Plans, Primary 
Edueation, 


Progressive Teacher, 


School Journal, School News. 
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Review Tellers’ Magazine, 


Magazine, National Teachers Mono- 


School Story 


Teachers 
a le] 


graphs. Virginia Journal of Education, His- 
tor\ Pencher: Magazine. 


A collection of over three hundred volumes, 
the cream of educational literature. has been 
made accessible for use by the teachers. These 


hooks treat every phase of school work for all 


kinds of schools. A brief monthly report 
mace Iny each teacher vives definite results 
accomplished along this line. 
FACULYY MEETINGS 
These meetings are of two kinds: general 


for all white and colored teachers separately 


different days. and group or grade meet- 


on 

ings for white and colored teachers separately, 
General meetings are held just before the 
opening of the session and monthly during 


the session. No one of these meetings is held 
during school hours. As a rule the meeting 


for each month is held just after the close of 


the daily session and lasts on an average about 
thirty minutes. Suggestions for improving 


anvthing eonnected with the school System are 


made by teachers, principal, and superinten- 


dent: supplies for the coming month are given 
out: teachers hand in reports and receive pay 
for month: and explicit, definite instructions 
are given so as to facilitate the effective appli- 


These 


as a clearing house for teachers and 


eation of all suggestions made. meet- 
Ings serve 
officials. At the general meeting just before 
the opening of the session annual supplies are 
distributed. specific instructions are given for 
the organization of the school, and daily pro- 
furnished 


grams used the past session are 

teachers. This enables teachers to make pro- 
motions. classify pupils. distribute entry 
blanks and book lists—to handle seven ‘to 


twelve hundred pupils at the different build- 
ings in about one hour and a half on the first 
day of school. As a result of this plan the 
elementary schools run on full schedule time 
the second day of the session. 

In the group of grade meetings the work 


for the primary, grammar, or high school as 
the case may be is taken up in detail. plans 
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for the session or month are discussed. ty 
reading of helpful books, magazines, or arti 
cles on special topics is suggested, and Othe 
matters of like import receive attention. 
times a single subject like arithmetic, histor 
geography, or language will be discussed 
This brings out the strong and weak points 

the application of the course of study to tly 
various grades with concrete plans for in 
provements in all grades. The = superinten. 
dent visits each classroom to check up the in. 
dividual plans of each grade teacher for th 
month that all 


being properly carried out. 


See 


and to suggestions an 
The end of eac! 
month thus shows definite stages of advance 
ment. The fullness of these plans for tly 
month will vary with the grade taught an 
the subjects in each grade. but a teacher 

given the widest possible latitude to carry out 
the general plans in her own individual way 
From the nature of the case the high scho 
plans are to a great extent sessional rather 
than month by month, but an inventory 

progress is taken on an average once a moni 


in this department. 





VISITATION 


As indicated above the superintendent lias 


Do EN alinack id wa 


prepared the way for his visits before he gee: 
He not to fin 
criticise. but to observe the concrete 


into any school reom., 20eS 


fault or 
application of a general plan to the details of 
classroom work and in a sympathetic way t 
aid each teacher in overcoming difficulties of 
whatever. These visits vary 


any kind 


length and frequency as the needs of each cas 


SS Bate) dl MONE. nw mi lle 


Seid 


dictate: there is no interruption to the clash 4 
work: criticisms and suggestions are mai : 
either in private to each teacher personally } 
in an impersonal and general way in a grat ‘ 
group. or general faculty meeting. Commend 9 
tion is judiciously given for exceptional wol ; 
or methods. <All suggestions and _ eriticism i 
offered are intended to be specific. exp!icith9 
definite, constructive. sympathetic, human. 

j 


SUNDRY ROUTINE MATTERS 


Stock supplies are kept in properly lal ele 
boxes in places where teachers may_ ol tall 


pl ine Shhh cnt ar Sl dS 

















iat ane Saaa 





ee, 
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form that becomes exhausted before the 


meeting for the distribution of such ma- 


\!] records are carefully preserved. 
cl room in the elementary white schools 
| book case filled with library books suit- 
for each grade; a similar library is in the 
vipal’s room at the colored school; many 
the high school have individual 
there is also a general library for 
addition to these 


All 


ese libraries are replenished and added to 


iis In 
raries 4 
the high school pupils; in 
there is a special hbrary for teachers. 
mstantly. 
\ carefully graded course in supplementary 
reading has been prepared and put into use. 
Chalk, erasers, and other supplies are bought 
1 the spring when prices are lowest. 
\!] matters discussed in faculty meetings are 
noted in a record book. Before the close of 


le session each teacher hands in a copy of 
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her daily program to be preserved for use by 
some teacher to begin with at the opening of 
the coming session. These programs are mod1- 
fied as occasion demands. 

Teachers are placed where they can do the 
hest work. In so far as possible teachers are 
promoted with the pupils but this promotion 
is not so prolonged as to take a teacher out 
of the range of the work where she is strongest. 

Notices of a general nature are posted on a 
bulletin this 
twice a day thereby keeping in daily touch with 


board: teachers examine board 
the superintendent. 

A special 
pupils who find it difficult to keep up with 


teacher is employed to coach 
their classes. 

An inventory of each vear’s work is taken. 
A list of improvements that should be made 
is tabulated. Each vear thus shows specific 
advance over each preceding year. 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES 


Suggestions as to Making Them Interesting and Efficient 


\s the majority of teachers’ institutes are 
eld in October, the Journal has asked sev- 
eral experienced school people to offer sugges- 

to the best 
Here are the papers bearing on the 


ons as methods of conducting 
them. 
sibject : 
Kditor Journal: 

Your letter of recent date asking for an ar- 
ticle on Leachers’ Institutes has been received. 
| appreciate very much your asking me to 
this article, vet I realize very 
strongly my limitations in this direction. I 
therefore, comply with your request not with 
any idea of setting forth a model plan for 
‘stitutes but for the purpose of giving your 
reviers the benefit of my limited experience 

is line, with the hope that it may be of 


‘ontribute 


to some one. 
\\e are planning to hold a two days’ insti- 
t this fall in each of the counties of my 
n. These meetings will be held Octo- 


ber the 13th to the 16th. inclusive. 
for holding these institutes in October are 


My reason 


these: first. it is alwavs a good plan to have 
the teachers become acquainted with each other 
as early in the session as possible. Second. 
meeting together and discussing the problems 
with which all of us are fighting fills the teach- 
ers with enthusiasm and they go to their work 
with a effort to succeed. 
Third, in the fall the roads are much better 
and the weather conditions more favorable for 
Fourth. this gives us an 


more determined 


a successful meeting. 
opportunity for reorganizing the teachers’ as- 
Fifth. the 


tions and notices which the school officials wish 


sociations for the vear. instruc- 
to give the teachers are given at this meeting 
more effectually than could be done by letter. 
At our meetings this fall we will have with 
us several visitors who are prominently con- 
nected with the educational work of the State. 
These gentlemen will speak on subjects which 
vitally concern the efficiency of the schools. In 
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addition to this. we have arranged with some 


leading teachers of the one, two and 


of our 
three room schools to make fifteen minute ad- 
dresses on the mest difficult questions which 
the 


them. Several of high school 


principals and teachers will be on the program 


confront 


for short addresses on High School Problems. 
After each address the subjeet will be thrown 
round-table discussion. This much 
cal side of the meeting. For 


voing to have sev- 


Oper for 


for the theoret 
the practical part, we are 
eral of our teachers demonstrate the best meth- 
eds of teaching arithmetic, grammar. reading 


and geceraphy by actually teaching a class in 


these subreets before the teachers. 
ARRANGE FOR SCITOOL FAIR 
While in session our teachers will arrange 
the prel minaries for the school fair which is 
held annually in the spring. The athletic 


lengues. debating and declamation asseciations 
While the high 


schon |. ( { our eounties have for severnl vears 


will be organized for the vear. 


past been plaving athletic games and holding 


spelling matches, joint debates, ete.. with each 


other. vet there has never been any county as 


seclation for the furtherance ot these aetivl 
ties. Sich l lenone or association We haope 
to orennize this fall. So much for the county 


But after the institute, then what / 


teachers be allowed to return to their 


Institute. 
Shall the 
th no idea or hope of vetting 1o- 
change of ideas until another 


I do nat 


lie ther 


home =~ W 
eether for an e3 


have relled areund / 


think so. Yet to think of having 


county institute during our short school term 
1s manifestly Map ssible. What shal! Wwe do? 
The answer. as I see it. is to organize by dis- 
tricts and each distriet held at least three 


meetings on Saturdays during the remainder 


of the term. The Saturday end of this idea 
will not prove to be pepular with some teach 
ers. They will argue that havine to attend 


these meetings on Saturday without pay works 
a hardship on them: that Saturday is the only 
dav they have off from 
To these arguments. I answer that we are pay- 
there is in the 


their school dut ies. 


the teachers cent 


every 


Ing 
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treasury; that we hold a two-days’ institute at 
the expense of the county and that I beliey 
that there are enough teachers in my divisioy 
heart the interests of the littl 
part 


of three Saturdays in the school term for the 


who have at 
children whom they teach to sacrifice a 
purpose of better equipping themselves t 
render efficient service to these little boys and 
When viewed in this light I do not be 
Richmond « 


virls, 


lieve that there is a teacher in 
Westmoreland 


attend these meetings and who would not 


counties who would refuse lo 


deavor in possible to make the 


beneficial. 


every Way 
If there 
! do not care to! 


is such a one, I do net 


know him. and 
I believe that the above plan is a practica 
one, and with several teachers in each district 
who have some enthusiasm and real interest 
think that the others can 


their work. J 


drawn into the association and be made to do 


evood service. The purpose of these meeting: 
should be to encourage our teachers to thi 
less of their pay envelope and to take a breade: 
interest in the tvpe of service they are rend 


When t 


a better a 


ering to the children they teach. 
purpose is ful6lled we will have 
higher standard of werk being done in o 
schools. 


Brake VT. Newron, 


Nu porinte nde nt of Richmond and West 
OT land (Counties. 
editoi © My pie /: 
very school system must make pro 


fer the preper direction of its teaching fere 


if it weuld get the maximum efficiency f 


the efforts of its teachers. There are in eve! 
unit of administration, be it district. county. 6 
State. teachers. “near-teachers.” and Os 
pective teachers. 

or the prespective teachers. we have 
well developed systems of academic and 
fessional training. such as is found in our ‘ig 
schools, normal schools, colleges and uni) 
ties. This contingent of the system is in })re) 
aration for service, and without going in 
a discussion of the degree of increased effi 


Which we may add to our teaching for 








ee ee 


meena. 








per. well-defined, and systematic enccur- 
ont of all the influences which better this 
ration. suffice it to say that no unit of 
tle am -tration fails which conserves this re- 
: ‘hers and “near-teachers” are éa the ser- 


nd these are the contingencies which are 





teachers” institutes. 
; ~) long as a percentage of our teach, 


it Iny 


enter the service after simply taking 


a scholarship examination, and 


passing 





ne as a large number of this percentage 
tremely young, and so long as we con- 

the very demoralizing habit of “ever- 
‘hange.” just that long will the teach- 
n-titute be a dire necessity, as well as 


' “henans of erace.” 
ORGANIZATION NEEDED 


lo begin with, there should be an orean- 

teachers’ institute in every unit of admin- 
and the smaller the unit, the more 
be the results. For 
is well to have the small dis- 


{ t 
~t Clon. 


ve and direct will 
~ reason, it 
viet teachers’ institutes integral parts of the 
institute, and make them fere-runners 
e regular twice a vear or once a year 
ve of the county institute, as well as the 
ny-up agency of the larger institute. 
\~de from the necessity for the exchange 
i~. It is well to discuss seme reasens for 
e volding of teachers” institutes as a means 
inplishing this much desired result. 
foe art of teaching has so much of the prac- 
it. despite the efferts that are being 
(long theoretical lines. that it is extreme. 


('t if ’ 


‘ult to develop power in its application 
At these institutes, par- 
institutes, where teach. 


0 t experience, 
the district 
i targe neighborhood have interests and 


[ \ 


lis in common, experience is fresh and 

tt oand. and every teacher easily and read- 

ee ters inte practical discussions of commen 
BR provcms. and is ever ready and willing and 
ii) times eager to receive and appreciate 

(  stgestions for improved methods of appli- 
it The person who is in the service with- 


\ experience in teaching of any kind 
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is the one we have termed the “near-teacher,” 
and while they often develop into the flower 
of the profession, it is neccessary that they 
have experience upon which to build, and for 
this reason, much of their early professional 
training may be well directed in institutes, 
and much assistance given them in the in- 
terpretation of their own principles of ap- 
plicatic lh. 

It is useless to suppose that a teachers’ in- 
stitute of two or three days’ duration, as is the 
custom in Virginia, can be of any significance 
so far as scholastic attainments are concerned. 
Nor should it be charged that institutes are 
failures and a useless expenditure of the dear 
people’s money because they fai! to increase 
the scholastic attainments of a third grade 
teacher to that of a first grade in the space of 
three days. It is better that the work of the 
institute leave the question of improved schol- 
arship out of the consideration. What then 
should be seme of the results of the average 
teachers institutes in Virginia / 

SENSE OF PERSONAL OBLIGATION 

First, since a large majority of these in- 
stitutes are erganized on the county basis, they 
should) bring all the teachers of the county 
togethr. Without 
racy. it is pessible fer the division superin- 


any appearance of autoc- 
tendent to make such an appeal to his teachers 
as will give each one of them a sense of per- 
sonal obligation for the welfare of the system, 
as well as fer their fellow-werkers. who, with 
them. make up the system. This meeting with 
cones fellows who are known to be having the 
same general difliculties, this time of “perfect 
love and fellowship” for the brethren among 
teachers that are lonely and isolated, often 
gives a splendid feeling ef esprit de corps. 
Secondly, it should inspire, enthuse, and be 
productive of new interest. It might be well 
to sav just here that no institute will do its 
best work which depends entirely upen its own 
talent, and vet it is certainly also well to re- 
member that the most successful institute can- 
not be had by simply inviting some head of 
normal 


the department of edueation in a 
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school, or some professor of some other college 


theories of education, 


to discourse upen the 

We must bave both. A message from the State 
Superintendent or some one freme the Depart- 
ment. will do much to give a felline cf kin- 
ship in a great profession, and will often send 


the teachers back to their work with such an 


Incrensed inspiration and renewed enthusiasm 


as to ennble them to lake e ood their dleter 
to do 


as the actual workings of the system 


mninations their part in the profession. 
So far 
are concerned, however, and so far as the ex- 
perirences ¢ { the teachers are beneficial, as well 
as knowing how the teachers just across the 
mountain are doing work similar to our own, 
no better thing can be done than to have a 
large amount of the work of an institute done 
The district institutes 


os a kind of clearance house 


by its own members, 
which should serve 
for all difficulties of the district naturally be 
come a kind of study circle where individuali- 


and le- 


ties and personalities are imculeated 

veloped. despite the old) adage that teachers 
are born. not made. Tere is good opportunity 
to do effectively and well the prefessional 
reading courses. for the reason that the sug 
gestions and helpful hints therein contained 
mav be given an immediate trv-out. 


DIFFERENT CONDITIONS 


Institute should never 


difference between town ancl 


Thirdly. the 


lose s1eht of the 


MINE 


rural conditions. Any county institute that 
arranges its pregram in such a way. inten 
tionly or otherwise, as to neglect the rural 
teachers in the county who constitute usually 


about fifty per cent of the force will be a fail- 


ure. If there has been one weakness in insti- 


tutes with which we have been connected which 


stood out above all others, it has been that 


the 
town high school has made out the program 


superintendent or some principal of a 


and arranged all the details, and that too little 
help has been asked of the rural teacher, and 
consequently little service gotten from him or 
Methods and man- 


little good gotten by him. 


used in graded schools. with a 


agements 


teacher to each grade and a principal to give 
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half his time to supervision, do not take int 
under which = rura 
teachers the rural 


a part in the making of the program, as we 


the conditions 


work. 


account 
Give teachers 
asa prominent part in its rendition, and let 
their problems and theirs alone be dealt with 
in this part of the that 
teacher may learn from rural teacher, and vice 
it is the mutual helpfulness that 


institute, so grad 
versa, for 
counts. 

The 
institute should be kept in mind by those ii 
administrative authority, for the institute must 


methods of improving the teachers 


continue to bring teachers together and _ fir 


them with increased inspiration, contribut 
something to their professional powers, arouse 
new interest, set standards upon the kind oi 
being the 
bring to the front all problems that 


have been successfully met. and make of. th 


work done and strengthen Weak 
places, 
' 
entire teaching force an intensely practica 
echesive working unit whose criterion of st 
cessful work knows nothing short of the ver 
hest results. 

James N. HiteMan, 


IN? pe ] bn ke nde nt or W 7s Count : 


Keditoy Journ i]: 

The possibilities of the work ef the Count 
Teachers’ Association are so great that we 
deliberate as how best to realize 
Were the work ot 


all cur teachers alike or their preparation thi 


might well 


the greatest good from it. 
same. the problem would not be so difficult. 
but in the usual County Teachers’ Associatior 
every grade of work is represented from tlic 
one-room school through the town and countr 
high school, and the teachers are of variots- 
stages of preparation and training from thos 
barely finishing the elementary school to the 
normal and college graduate. 

Then the spirit of this gathering is wel 
nigh overpowering to those who propose 
welding of this bedy into a working fore 
Those of the least preparation usually resize 
they know little, (happy state), and look \ ith 
admiration upon their more fortunate sists. 
while from their heights the normal sc! 0° 
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ollege graduates lock down on their less 
nate sisters and askance at each other! 
normal teacher feeling that the college 
ate without normal training must make 
nerable mistakes in the technique of in- 
tion and the college graduate feels the 


5:0 aOR! ba SN hin Rn ES Sorat 


iil school teacher’s intellectual horizon is 
orably limited, and consequently that her 
ing must be very narrow and superficial. 
fruly among this heterogeneous gathering 
Phen 


works of the association is 


ossional spirit exists in name only. 
of the great 
iy help create the spirit which should prevail 
1 teachers, the spirit of forbearance, of 
We know that 
ih the salaries given and inducements of. 


wipfulness, of fellowship. 


fered many of the schools of to-day cannot 
Therefore the 


service. 


command trained teachers. 





training received must be while in 
\nd probably no ene factor is more important 

eiving this training than the teachers’ meet 
nus. There those of the number who have had 
training need to be kept thinking along large 
Again this is 
of the association in the 
And lastly. this must 


Not only must 


ational lines of the day. 
the work teachers” 
eetings and institutes, 

1 place of inspiration to all: 
t he where informatien is gained but with the 
nowledge must come the desire for use—the 
re for service—the desire for the realiza- 
tien of one’s best. 


REQUISITES NEEDED 
In order that the teachers’ association shal! 
« a place of training, growth. and inspira- 
ni —there must be certain conditions and 
reat ites. 

First: There must be regularity and pune- 
If it 
vikes no difference whether the first meeting 

October, November. or December. prob- 
‘ily it would make no difference if it were 
- net at all. 
= Second: 
one must take part. The time is not to 


* 1onopolized by a few in oratorical flights 


tality in time and place of meeting. 


It must be a working association. 


cr dead papers. 
— Thorvd: There must be definiteness and con- 


tinuity in work with a suitableness or fitness 
adapted to the needs of the workers. Well 
would it be to have the vear’s work planned 
out from the beginning. This may be changed 
but start- 
un aim one is liable not to 


or modified as cecasion demands, 
ing out without 
realize anything. 

Fourth: The last and most important, the 
one upon which all the others largely depend, 
is a leader. Should any county be so unfor- 
tunate as not to possess one in her educational 
force, then it is the duty of those in authority 
to see that such an one is secured. In this 
event the work may lag fer a while, perhaps 
a vear. but in this day of advancement. it is 
inexcusable for a county to be longer without 
an educational leader in professional lines— 
be it superintendent, principal. or supervisor. 


PUNCTUALITY NEEDED 


Now, as to the first condition—regularity 
and punctualitv— which must be observed in 


suecessful teachers” associations. IT have seen 
associations die and pass away and ethers die, 
largely as a result of irregularity in time and 
place of meeting. Probably it was understood 
that there would be cne or two meetings of the 
association during the school vear, where or 
When this would be no one knew and usually 
no ene cared, Naturally it would be expected 
that the same indefiniteness would character- 
ize the work as would the time and place of 


meeting. In the county associations, it seems 


to me the minimum number of meetings 
should) be four—the first one. an insti- 
tute of one or two days preceding the 
opening of rural schools. Some have an 


institute is different from 
that it is a time of 


when 


idea that an 


a county meeting in 
educa- 
The 


inspiration of a noted educator is all right, 


great) inspiration some noted 


tors give us visions of heights above. 


but if we depend cn this as the work of our 
last. In addition to the 
noted educator must be the work of each indi- 
vidual. Really the work of the institute is the 
organizing and initiating with force the work 


institute it will not 


of the association for the vear. Then succeed- 
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ing the institute should be three other regu- 


lar monthly meetings following up the work 
begun in the institute. If the county is 
laree, perhaps it would be better to have the. 
two meetings following the institute to be dis- 
trict meetings all doing the same work. If 
there are suflicient leaders these meetings 
sheuld be on the same Saturday over the 
county: if leaders are net sufficient then let 
them pass on. Saturday from district to 
district. but let the time be definite and under 
stood. Then at the last meeting have all dis- 
triets united and the werk of the vear con- 
cluded. This gives an opportunity for ce 
veloping county spirit and co-operation while 
from the larger gatherings greater Inspiration 
mav be derived. 

By way of parenthesis, let me say it does 
seem to me the teachers should be paid for 
each day at the county institute or teachers’ 
meeting. It is an expense. as a rule, for them 
to attend and it is a day of hard work. The 
teacher. of course, is benefited but this goes 
directly to the public and for this extra service 


why should net the pubhe pay? 
GROUP WORK 


The second condition I consider the critical 
point in the association and the institute holds 
the kev. If the association is to be a working 
one with all taking part it will be necessary to 
divide the teachers into groups according to 
their work. Ilave a joint meeting of all for 
organization, business transactions and work 
of veneral interest then as many group meet- 
ings as variety of work, numbers, and leaders 
will justify. Just here, T would eall attention 
to the suggestions of Superintendent Cook, of 
Baltimore county, Md.. regarding grouping, 
sessions, and work of county meetings. This 
is most helpful and i!luminating and is pub- 
lished in the “Twelfth Year-book” of the “Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education,” 
gotten out by the University of Chicago Press. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Certainly in an association having a town 


and country element have separate meetings 


of each group for at least a part of the session. 
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Ditference in the needs, problems, and inter 
est of urban and rural districts makes it abso 
lutely necessary that this classification — be 
made. If conditions wul justify, sub-divice 
the urban group into primary, grammar, and 
high school classes; a primary and grammar 
and a high school class, or it may not be pos 


sible to have but ene class. 
ALL SHOULD PARTICIPATE 


But by albmeans whatever the division may 
be, cheese a line of werk which may prove 
beneficial to all participating. This brings us 
to a consideration of our third condition—deti 
niteness, continuity, suitableness and fitness o! 
work. The initiating of this work is the prob- 
lem of the institute. If the three divisions of 
the urban teachers are made, then the princi- 
pal work of the primary group might be 
primary reading. Instructions in’ this, by 
ene competent, should be given to the 
class of teachers taught as an elementary 
class not by — lectures, It is true” with 
teachers as with children in order to be 
an limpression there must be an expression. 
Ideals may be given, they cannot always be 
developed, but be sure they are received and 
appropriated. Often it would be helpful. to 
have a class of children taught. and later the 
teaching criticized and not complimented o1 
passively received, as is frequently done. 

In the grammar division work in teaching 
English literature in the elementary grades 
or even reading might prove helpful. Happ) 
would be the association which could) arows 
among her teachers a sentiment for the em- 
phasis of silent rather than oral reading. 

If the primary and grammar teachers are 
grouped together, food subjects for united 
study would be school musie—rote songs fo! 
each department and musical games for 
mary department. Also story work might 
wisely be emphasized bringing out the ditler- 
ence in telling and teaching a story. Tien 
dramatization would come in fer its share of 
attention. 

In the high school division work might be 


arranged also according to the needs. T ki ow 
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» larger question leading to growth than 
zation of school work. How can this be 
plished ? 
ould all of the urban teachers be in one 
» the thought question might profitably 
onsidered. Take the hare and_ tortoise 
and have all prepare thought questions 
each paragraph or group of paragraphs. 


THE RURAL GROUP 


Mie fundamental principles of what has been 
regarding the work of the urban group 

iid apply to the work of the rural group. 
sit in many instances instead of having the 
livision into primary and grammar grade 
teachers it would be better to have the di- 
a one-room and a two and three- 
roo group. Better, however, would it be if 
this division could be made in connection with 


sions of 


the primary and grammar grade divisions. 
uit whatever the division may be the work 


ist be presented and studied so as to apply 
rural conditions. The underlying psycholo- 
vical and pedagogical principles of education 


are the same in both rural and urban schools, 
t the method of presentation and, in many 
instances, the subject matter is decidedly dif- 
ferent. 
This vear in our rural school division of the 
county association, we propose to make the 
main work of the vear rural school geography. 


In this it will be our object to get our teach- 
ers to teach not book but life geography and 
life geography as it applies and is seen in 
rural life. To do this we sha!l give thought 
promoting rural life problem questions which 
will open up the field of geography for rural 
teachers. 

It is well to have school literature of coun- 
try life circulated and when necessary dis- 
cussed. In our work we have used Miss Car- 
nev’s “Country Life and the Country School,” 
Miss Page’s “Corn Lady,” Wray’s 
Mitchell's School.” The last would not 
need discussion but might give some one a 


Jean 


two 


vision of what country schools should be. 
Now, for the fourth requisite 
the leader- 


the absolute- 
lv essential one one who realizes 
the strength and weakness of each individual 
and class of teachers and who can catch a vi- 
sion of what each may be in their respective 
field of work. One who distributes rather 
than assumes responsibility, who sees greater 
things and helps others to reach them. One 
who teaches things of life not just books. One 
who has the spirit of the Great Teacher and 
The work of the 
association may give training and growth, but 
Mav we 


who goes about doing good. 
such a leader will give inspiration. 
have more of them. 

Lucy SAcuNpDERs, 
Nip Pprisor of Blementary Nehools. Emporia, 


Va. 


A NEW FRIDAY AFTERNOON * 


Refreshing Changes Suggested to Improve the Stereotyped Program 


LUCY GOODE PURYEAR 


The subject of English in the rural schools 


livs been so ably discussed in other years in this 
vonference that I shall limit my theme to a 


New Friday Afternoon in the Rural School, 
vn shall attempt to show how the work in 
Muvlish is related to this problem. 

rom time immemorial Friday afternoons 
have been looked upon as an afternoon pecu- 


d before the Rural Conference of the State 


Teac) ers’ Association at Lynchburg. 1913. 


liarly different from all the others of the school 
week. This coneeption has probably arisen 
from the fact that Friday afternoon closes the 
week's session. Ordinarily it finds both teacher 
and pupils more or less tired from the regular 
drill, and so the idea of giving at this time, as 
a reward for good work during the week, 
something different from the usual routine. has 
become a practice in most of our rural schools, 
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These programs have undergone as many 
changes as the schools themselves have. In 
the spelling matches, which were the order of 
the day under the old field sehool-master of 
Ichabod Crane's time. were included often. not 


only the students but also their parents and 
other members of the community. Gradually 
as the school progressed, the form of enter- 


tainment Changed and speaking. as our grand 


fathers called it. was introduced. These types 


of instructive recreation have survived to the 


present dav. There are now in our State many 
rural schools that are having every Friday af 
which are made up wholly of 


~(e~ 


hoon enere 
the old-time spell ne matches and speeches. 


Others have added to this program stereo 
tvped recitations and debates on such subjects 
as: Bous should tip their hats to qirlse Is a lie 
ustittahle? Ts a horse more valuable than a 
cow? T do not wish to discredit In any way 
this form of entertainment, which surely has 


Its place and can be made quite valuable by 
better selected subjects: T wish merely to show 
you how these exercises may be supplemented 
and made to include more that is of real value 


to the students and the community. 
DAY 


PATRON'S 


Since the recent Cami palaen to male the schoc | 


the social centre of the community, many 
teachers have adopted the long disused plan of 
InNvVItIneE the people of the neiwhborhood to 


their Friday 


call 


eAPe ted presence ot the pa 


“Papyonts Daye as some 
The 


lv acts asa stimulus to better work 


afternoons. 
trons not on 
among the students. but also affords an Oppor 
tunity to give to the community something of 
educational value, to bring them together so- 


cially. and to interest them in the work of the 


school. In this way the school is made to 
serve its purpese as an integral part of the 
community life. 


Realizing then the benefit of such entertain- 
ments. let us proceed at once to a consideration 
of what could be profitably included in them. 
These programs should be so constructed and 
adjusted as to include work from all the classes 
from the primer to the highest grade and not 
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to interfere in any way with the regular work 
of the school. They should. in fact, be only 4 
public exhibition of the pupils’ progress. Onl, 
the last half hour need be given over to an 
special feature of the entertainment. The 
rest of the afternoon should be spent by th 
Visitors in observing the regular work of th 
school. 

Before going on to the main divisions of m 
subject. the relation of the school library and 
of the school work in composition and litera- 
ture to the Friday afternoon exercise, let me 
sav again that IT would by no means do awa\ 
with the spelling matches, recitations, and de- 


bates which have so well stood the test of 
time. The only trouble with them is that they 
have become monotonous. Keep the spelling 


hee, but vary it with some of the many other 


which every rural teacher knows. A 


ames 
few of those which I have seen greeted en- 
thusiastically by the pupils are buzz, buzz; a 
ciphering contest conducted in the manner of 
the spelling mateh: A/story, a game which 
might as well be called ography, literatuy 
or grammar, tor it may be adapted to any one 
of these subjects. and glints with its big fu 


element. Question boxes, too. are interesting 
and valuable if the writer of the questions is 
made responsible for the desired informatio 


if no one else can @ive it. Keep the recitation. 


also. for it means much to the ehild in the 
wav of training the memory and gaining thi 
power of clear articulation. Do not. how 


ever, leave to the pupil’s unaided judgment th 
selection of the piece to be said, or vou may 
vet. as one teacher of mv acauaintance id. 
something like this: 

“The mountain 
rested The rest of m) 
paper is torn off. and if vou want it vou ma 


eagle flew over the and 


upon the other side! 
vet it vourself.” 

The teacher, too. must use judgment and 
net foist upon a ten-vear-old, as I have -vcen 
done. Mark Antony’s Friends, Romans, cit: 
zens of which he understands no more than 4 


( ‘hesapea ke oyster. 


With this brief survey of some means of 


ding interest and variety to the Friday af 
noon. let us pass to a consideration of 





rn ae ee 





oscil eit atapectat a, 


wt 




















: 
iy afternoon may, in its turn, add inter- 
»the work in composition and literature. 
DEFINITE PURPOSE NEEDED 
: Ve all know that, in order to write well, 
4 must have a purpose in writing and a defi- 
» audience to write for. What greater en- 
4 “ : 
: ragement then, can the rural teacher give 
} her class in composition than to have the 


ters read the best papers of the week in 

« presence of their parents, friends and 
hoolmates? Equally as necessary to the pu- 
pil as having a definite purpose and audience 
. having some first hand information on his 
subject, for young children can not be expected 
to be much interested in reading up on topics 
outside of their experiece. Their other studies, 
their own home and school interests, and the 
mppenings of the week furnish abundant ma- 
terial of this kind. For instance, when I was 
isked to talk before this conference, I decided 
~ to take advantage of the opportunity to in- 
terest my students of the Radford Normal 
Schoo! in what would one day be their prob- 
ei as teachers. Accordingly, I asked the ju- 
iors to write on a Friday afternoon in a rural 
«lool. Those who had taught treated the sub- 
ect from the viewpoint of the teacher while 
the others considered it from that of the stu- 
dent. 
es. The promise that some would have their 
papers read here and the thought that others 
might have their ideas represented by incor- 


The sophomores dramatized two stor- 


poration in my paper aroused a good deal of 
enthusiasm for the work. The principle holds 
good everywhere; and if the rural children are 
isked to write for the entertainment of their 
guests accounts of such incidents as have come 
ito their own lives the teacher will soon find 
‘hat the trouble is to keep the peace when an- 
other kind of subject is announced. The work 
escription, too, can be vitalized by having 
‘ass or Friday’s visitors guess the titles of 
the students have written on 


91 re 


which 


senes and things which they know well and 
There will, moreover, be some students 

« class who have a decided aptitude for 

ng imaginative stories, and others who 
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will find their greatest delight in attempts at 
This latter fact was very forcibly 
brought home to me several years ago when 


verse. 


one day, one of the very worst students in the 
Miller School of Albemarle, asked me if he 


might reproduce in verse a story I had read 


him. The result was so much better than i 
had expected that I read the paper to tie 
class. The next day I was presented with no 
less than a dozen poems, and a few days later, 
the boy who had started this poetic flood hand. 
ed me a revised version of Paul Revere’s Ride, 
Which, beginning with— 


“Listen, my children and I will tell 
Of Paul Revere who rode so well.” 


was completed in remarkably good metre. 
These versifving exercises have their value in 
that they develop ingenuity in the handling 
of words, set the pupils on quests for syno- 
nyms, and sharpen the ear to sounds; but, un- 
less they are carefully controlled by the teach- 
ers, they will result merely in rhyming absurdi- 
tes. 
PUPILS SHOULD WRITE TITE ORDERS, ETC. 


As a stimulus to an interest in letter writ- 
ing it is well to have the children write the 
orders for the catalogs, seeds, and so forth, 
which the school needs, and to have them ex- 
change letters with the corresponding grades 
in other schools. When T was teaching in a 
mission school for Cubans in Key West. Flor- 
ida, my class became very much interested in 
their correspondence with a school in Eagle 
City. Alaska. for ours was the most Southern 
and theirs the most Northern the 
United States. 

In order to make its literary work and its 


school in 


social effectiveness felt as much as possible by 
the community a library is indispensable to the 
rural school. lf the State arouses in its chil- 
dren a desire to read and then fails to supply 
them with good reading material. it defeats its 
own for. 
in the absence of better things the child will 
satisfy his cravings with the dime and half- 
The more the 


aim, that of making good citizens: 


dime novel. vicious a_ book. 
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Im- 


idea 


obtained it Is. 
that the 


cheap ys hiore ensily 


mediately <tautement 


should be taught to 


formerl\ Was that a DON 

read in order to cast his ballet. Mr. Eg@gles- 
ton asks the pertinent question : “What candi- 
date will he be likely to vote fer when his 
ina iturated with the ideas of the Police 
(; r idea the gambler hero or prize 
fieh ('] 

The vetting together and managing of a 
sch Ur ree presents muy difficul- 
tles. t these are by no means insurmountable. 
iinil- r buving hooks hav pe obtained from 
the voluntary contributions of interested pa 
tren entertainments @iven for the benefit 
of thre 1" Books. toe, may be had from 
the publishers who are only teo glad to be 
represented and fron: travelling libraries. ‘The 
hooks m the text publishers will, of course, 


have t we selected with care: but frem this 
list. the series of ks supplementary to the 
texts ©! veography, histery, and hygiene 
shot no means be omitted. for they will 
Intro the children to the simplest ferm of 
refere! work As nine out of ten of the stu 
dent- I the rural -chools never go on for 
LaValle werk. th tristake of considering 
only t ey lildven in the selection of the 
books for the library should be carefully 
etrarded winst. “ome of the boeks which | 
think « rural ‘heol library shonld include 
are, Kk of th Bible steries saaply told. a 
wel] travtleact « PN ot other (FOOSE. A beok 
of fables. the cLrahian Nights, Alice in Won- 
deyl The Little Colonel and The Five Lit 
t/ iat ey / the King Arthur stories, 


Loam x ‘ ] \ ai Nia] a Rohins 
tee translatie lis oft The Oil SS/ ancl 
The Tid, selections 


Mrs. 


NPPOCOMVE, 


Harris. Wipling. 
Kewing. Mes. Burnett, 


Field. ihe simple 


from 


rim. Rilev and 


poems of Longfellow and Tennyson, Whittier’s 
Ch / t Ahi P ( ara - Palmeore’s Childe ns 
Gard s and ] iorave’s Treasury of Kunalis/ 


yop 
NONUS TO (Ay /) i. 


The teneher. with the help of a few of the 
older > Ipils, Can easily «*¢ ntrol the library anda 
the books to the children and their 


five out 


Rriday afternoons. 


parents On 





ENGLISIE STUDY CHANGES ; 

: 

No study has undergene in the last fey H 
years such tremendous changes in methed as i 
that of English. The revolution has been as $Y 
great in literature as in compesition and the 
; 


banner cry of these leaders who have at hear 


interests of the primary and gramma 


the 
orades seem to be: Vez tue ts but ideals. Thy 
sentiment of this plirrase is in direct oOpposit! ml 
to the old ideas, for psychology has taught us 
that the ennobling influence of good literati 
may best be imparted at an early age. I 
this reason I think the children should be en 
couraged to read as much as possible in t 
library. and that their selections for dramuat 
and ether exercises 


zation. work. 


should be drawn frem the library as well as 


iene '\ 


from the texts. 





In-tend ef the three 7’. of the old disp 
sation we have substituted the three //‘s. 1! 
hand, he i b. 

to he For 


it seems to me the work 1 


} 1 
head, the and the each te 


trained, all related. this training 


and inter-relation 
literature affords the best opp rtunity To! 
dramatization. One of the best means of mak 
ing the pupil appreciate a good story, requires 
of him not only mental exercise, but also ef 


fectiveness of speech and that-muscular exe 


tion which, resulting from the attempt to 
company the words with appropriate action. 
is very beneficial to a child both mentally an 
physically. Furthermere, as previcusly stat 
the heart is more easily appealed to in ea 
which arouse 


childhood. through stol ies 


lmateimation, 
PLAYS DRAMATIZED 

Some of the stories which have been rea 
class may be dramatized on Friday afterne: 
I have with me two dramatizations which 1 
made from stories in the readers of the gra 
classic series by members of my sophon 
class in Radford. Though the story of 
Poreclain Stove has been handled much bet'e! 
than that of Zhe Yorn and the 
Mouse, Twill read vou the latter as it is sho: ‘e! 
and illustrates the idea. Tf the teacher sho (li 


Cou, 








— 


l 
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to correlate this story with other sub- 
she should have some of the older chil- 
write or tell of the difference between 
vn and country life or between the condi- 
» the town and rural life of other coun- 


\s a preliminary to the presentation of 


velain Stove, a member of the class in 


craphy might give a description of Ger- 


aid one of the students of histery an 
ut of the 


in people. 


manners and customs of the 
The 


nfine such dramatizations to the ster- 


wise teacher, however, 


the texts but will encourage her pupils 
it frequently in the Jibrary and to select 


the books there such = stories as they 


like td act or to have read to the other 


ents because they themselves have enjoved 


As the tendency to imitation is one of 
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the strongest impulses in the child. the prom- 
ise to let him take part in presenting a good 
story will be incentive enough to send him in 
search for one. 

The child is prone to believe and not to dis- 
believe. If, then, through his werk in compo- 
sition, his browsings in the library, his drama- 
tizations, his story telling, his reading of po- 
etry, and the other exercises with which the 
pupil entertains his friends on Friday after 
nocns, the teacher leads him to a keener in- 
terest in the things around him and introduces 
to him the world’s great truth tellers, she gives 
him a priceless heritage: for, as Hamilton 
Wright Mabie so beautifully puts it. “God 
dees not deceive the fresh instinctive faith of 
childhoed: life does net He to those whe trust 
its promises.” 


TYPES OF ORAL LANGUAGE LESSONS 


LULA OCILLE ANDREWS, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 


II. 
A RIMING LESSON 


bject: “Some Weather Rimes.” 

ie: The day following the conversation 
lesson on “Familiar Signs of Rain.” 
Fifth Grade. 

is of the Lesson: 


cet Fourth or 


Po deepen the folklore interest aroused 
iv the previous lesson. 
To indulge and encourage the child's 
enjoyment of rhythm. 
ated In addition to those ac- 
‘ompanying the conversation lesson on 


Lessons: 


“Familiar Signs of Rain.” 

tten Language: A day or two after this 
esson, the rimes may be collected by the 
en into booklets, with the title. “Weather 
e to them for the 
library and their own little libraries at 


in order preserve 


udwork and Drawing: Simple covers for 
oklets, made of rough gray or tan paper, 
«| with water colors or India ink. 


Music: The rote song, “When the Wind is in 
the East.” 

(, Discussion : 

Yesterday we found that many weather say- 
ings are in the form of little verses, known 
Which 


cf these rimes have you heard mest often = 


and repeated by a great many persons. 


“Evening red and morning gray 
Will set the traveler on his way: 
Evening gray and morning red 
Will bring down rain upon his head.” 


Yes, that seems to be the best known. How 
did anybody ever come to believe in this old 
Why 


have people liked these little rimes enough to 


ITow did it get into verse form / 


sien ? 


preserve them so long? 


There’s another arrangement of this sign 


which you may not have heard: 


“If the morning's red and the evening's gray, 


Tt is a sign of a bonnie day: 
If the evening’s gray and the morning's red. 
The lamb and the ewe will go wet to bed.” 
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Who do vou imagine was responsible for “Mackerel sky, mackerel sky, 
this change / Never long wet, never long dry.” 
Ye . the shi pie rads, supposed by some to be 
Scotch shepherds. These verses that have been There’s another rime about a mackerel s\k 
handed down so long from lip Lo lip have gvone that refers to wind instead of rain. Does sone 
through many simple changes, according to the one know it? 4 
oceupatlon or the Pane of those most inter- ; 
ested in them. Tlow do you account for that? *Mackerel scales and mares’ tails 
There's another shepherd rime about a red Make lofty ships carry low sails.” 
skv in the evening. Can any one give it ? ‘ 


Some of these verses refer to the animals « 


“Red skv at night birds as our weather prophets: 
Is the shepherd's delight: t 
Red skv in the morning “When the donkey blows his horn, 
Shepherds take warning.” “Tis time to house your hay and corn.” 


a, ee ee See _ 
Th rine nis hows a littl change ; “When the peacock loudly bawls. 
soon well have both rain and squalls.” 
“Rainbow at night, 


Shepherd's delight 
Rainbow in the morning. “If the geese gang out to see, 
Shepherds take warning.” Good weather there will surely be.” 


How do you suppose sailors say these two What rimes have to do with the wind 
“ ‘ ay al a : woes > 
verses / Yes. in both they substitute sailor tor well a the rain: 1) 


shephird. Why 


What other rites have vou heard ? “Wind from the south 


Brings rain in its mouth.” 
“If it rains before seven. sd 


It will clear before eleven.” “When the glass falls low. 


Prepare for a blow; \ 
. > . y a . 7CcACc ; y ‘ae 
There's another version of this, teo. Ha- When it rises high, 
anv one heard it? Let all your kites fly.” 
t| 


“If it thunders before seven Some of these rimes have been made into 

‘ i _— : { 
e e . . . ae 1's re » s ~ eS. 
will shine before eleven. tle songs. Here is on 


Let us have as many other rimes as vou re- “When the wind is in the east, : 
call. It’s neither good for man nor beast: : 
‘A sunshininge shower When the wind is in the north, 
Won't last half an hour.” The skillful fisher goes not forth: 
When the wind is in the south, 
It blows the bait in the fish’s mouth: 
“When the fog goes up the hill. When the wind is in the west, 
The rain comes down by the mill.” Then ‘tis at the very best.” \ 
“ wf n tk * ue ve 
“When round the moon there is a trough, Shouldn't you like to learn that song at ‘he 


The weather will be wet and rough.” next music lesson ? 
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\nd so the lesson continues, one rime sug- 
ne another, with pertinent comment by 


« 
Citlon 


er and pupils, until all have been heard.) 


: A SECOND RIMING LESSON 


slject: “Making Our Own Weather Coup- 
lets.” 
lime: The day following the first riming 
lesson. 
\ims of the lesson: 
; i. To strengthen the children’s apprecia- 
tion of rime and rhythm, and provide 
easy practice in the matching of rimes 


ois 


and lines. 

). ‘To provoke lively and original thought- 
response, and give exercise in variety of 
expression, 

c. To encourage, in a simple way, the 

choice of accurate and = appropriate 

words. 
|. Related Lessons: 
\Vritten Language: Another booklet, for tle 
brary. this time containing verses made by 
the class. 
Handwork and Drawing: Another simple 
book cover, changing the stvle and design. 
Music: Making little tunes for the best coup- 
ets. selected by the class for that purpose. 
ixcussion : 
We have been gathering weather rimes that 
ive been handed down many, 
Many different persons helped to make them. 


many vears. 


shouldnt vou like to make some, too, some of 
our very own? Tt isn’t hard to do, and it is 
deal of fun. And knows but 
tat some of your rimes may be liked so much 


erent who 
that they will live a long time? 
Since this is the first time vou have tried 
this. perhaps vou’d like me to help you. Tl! 
vive vou the first line of each couplet and you 
iy add the second line. Suppose we start 
th this short line, which T shall write on the 


rd: 
“Ring around the moon,”’— 
ho can think of a second line to match ? 
\o it to this and give us the whole couplet. 


“Ring around the moon, 
It is surely going to rain soon.” 





Do you like that? What is the matter? 
Yes, the second line sounds too long for the 
first. Try again. 


“Ring around the moon, 


It’s going to rain seon.” 
That is better. Why? Suggest another for 


the same line. (See copy). 
“Ring around the moon, 
Will bring rain soon.” 


ae * 
“Ring around the moon, 
Prepare for rain soon.” 
“Ring around the moon, 
Bad weather soon.” 


All good. Which does the class like best ¢ 
Let us try another short line: 


“Sunshine and rain.’ — 
Who is ready? 


“Sunshine and = rain. 


Soon more rain.” 
Do vou like that? Why not? No, we do not 
wish the same word at the end of both lines. 
Try once more. 
and rain. 
Soon rain again.” 


“Sunshine 


That is good. Let’s change the first line like 
Phat is good. Let’s change the first | lil 


this: 
“Sun and rain together.”— 


What suggestion now? 


“Sun and rain together. 
To-morrow more bad weather.” 


Let us change it still again: 
“When we see both sun and rain,”— 


(Two suggestions from the class) : 
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Soon th n will shine again.” “Soon the clouds begin to droop.” : 
fall —- It is thought that sounds may be heard far- 
Soon the rain wi all again. : ; ‘ 
ther just before a rain. Let us use that idea: 
Which do vou prefet Which idea is truer ; :; cs 
baie “If clearly sounds the distant bell. 
to the old sign? 
Here's a long line this time: be sure to match ‘ 
tacts 5 | Who can give the second? 
it -carerully : 
\\") . os i clearly sounds the distant bell. 
a wen the rain comes down in verv” targe : : . 4 ms 
aie A coming rain it may foretell. 
drops, 
: : — ' “ That's a fine line. Tlere’s another long one; 
“It will net be le ne before it stops. 
on si ' “When the aspen shows the white of. its 
Phat is good. There is an old saying that Pa 
sia : leaves, 
ho hee was ever caught in a shower. Let us 
se at idea for a rime: ; 
ise that 1 atl ali (Quick responses) : 
. ” *"Tis time for the farmer to bring in his 
“When the bees all homeward fly, 3 
: sheaves. 
: ne % 
(Several lines are quickly suggested) : — : ba ae , ” 
Phe rain comes dripping from the eaves. 
“Soon the rain falls from the sky.” , ; 
oon Uh “s Those are so eco that we shall wish ti 
keep both. IT know. Just one more line, and 
“Soon Vou I} se il cloudy sky. then we must stop: 
“Then we know that rain is nigh.” “When the birds all cease to sing,’— 
. F : ‘ . . I os .Y ‘ 79 - ° . es 
We must run for shelter, you and T. “A rainy dav is on the wing. 
bb Banana . a a ATVESis et Oe a P , 4 s ax ed . 
Prepare to keep your harvests dry. Phat is a poetic line, isn’t it? You do bet 
ter and better. I am sorry we must stop. Dut 
All are very good indeed. Which does the you may try some original! couplets about other 
class prefer? You know how cattle are sup- gions for to-morrow. if vou wish. The class 
| ® *) . ] yp | ‘ ] : pa a bd 1 
posed to behave before a rain. Here is a line — wi]] select the best to include in the booklet 
about them: we shall make, for we shall certainly wish to 
have a copy of our very own couplets in thie 
“When the cattle group together. school librarv. 
Note to Teachers.—Every lesson in this ~ 
“Soon we may expect bad weather.” ries has been tried out by the writer as a dé 
. | . ? r onstration lesson in a normal school and for 
“It is a sign of stormy weather.” professional classes in summer school. T 
are presented with the hope of stimulating 
Suggest a simple change for that same first teachers to make use of the rich language 1a- 
line. terial right at hand, but constantly overloo! od 
“When the cattle together group,” or neglected because so familiar as to be con- 
sidered commonplace and unworthy. Such »:a- 


And a second line for that. 


terial never fails, however. to arouse gent! ie 
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siasm on the part of pupils, and _ it 
vs most beneficial language results. The 
rent types are presented merely as sug- 
ms. not as “model” lessons to be repro- 
d word for word. Every one should un- 
» suitable adaptation. 
he second riming lesson is especially easy 
apt. for there is scarcely a month in the 
o| year that does not offer opportunity and 
I irst 
~ the autumn season with its richness of 


terial for making such couplets. 


reestion. Then follows Thanksgiving. 
-tmas. the. snow, the winter firelight 


scenes, February with its fervor of patriotism, 
Valentine’s day, Easter, and the waking of 
spring with its wealth and beauty of material, 
Teachers should be careful, however, not to 
overdo lessons of this type. They should not 
occur so frequently as to dull the enjoyment 
which pupils find in them. 

It should be added, by way of explanation. 
that the second lines supplied in the second 
riming lesson were not manufactured by the 
writer. 
most of them by a fourth grade class. 


They were all supplied by classes, 


AMONG THE COLORED SCHOOLS 


JACKSON DAVIS, Supervisor Rural Schools 


\Vith the opening of the schools for the new 
ession it is heped that every teacher will ob- 
verve Patrons Day. Friday, October 30th, has 
con designated by the Department and the 
Co-operative Edueation Association, and each 
teicher is urged to call the patrons to- 
ether at that time and present the needs of 
tie school and discuss the ways in which the 

cus can help through their School Im- 
ement Leagues. 

lle Co-operative Education Association has 
epared an attractive program, which may 
A supply of these pro- 
us can be obtained from the = division 
erintendent, or from Mr. J. H. Binford, Co- 

tive Edueation Association, Richmond. 
Virginia. 


lle importance of enlisting the patrons in 


v he carried out. 


fight fer better school conditions is seen 
we consider the improvements that have 
brought about in the Negro rural schools 

e State during the past several years 
vely by the efforts of the School Leagues. 


Special efforts were made last vear in 28 coun- 
lies laving supervising industrial teachers. I 


not yet received a complete report from 


ei. county. but the following outstanding im- 


ements have been made: 
new schocls were built at a cost of 


~i* 4) 


» 


13 schools were enlarged at a cost of 35.- 
712.64. 

184 schools extended the term one month by 
private subscription. 

175 sanitary outhouses were built. 

Individual drinking cups were in use in 
about 75 per cent of the schools. 

A total of $29,702.71 was raised by Negroes 
in cash for schcol improvement, chiefly for 
new buildings, equipment, extending terms. 
and materials for industrial work. This does 
not include labor or materials given, which. 
if counted, would bring these figures up very 
much higher. Over 60 graded schools have 
now been established, and they are now re- 
ceiving special aid from the State funds to 
the amount of $7,500 a year. County training 
schcols fer teachers have been established at 
Blackstone, Bowling Green. Salem and Ri-ing 
Sun. 


SUMMER WORK 


The Homemakers clubs are still at werk in 
many counties canning fruits and vegetables 
for winter use and planting fall and winter 
instances the School 


gardens. In many 


Leagues also held regular meetings during the 


I have received the fe Howing inter- 


summer. 
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esting letters, telling of the splendid work ac- 


complished during the summer. 


Nearly all the leagues have been working all 
summer until August. Quite a little money 
has been raised. Truxillo league gave $114.00 
eash. and 9.000 feet of lumber for their new 
school. Roeky Till gave $50.00 cash and all 
the lumber for a one-room school. Union 


School league is going to build their two-room 


school. Living Zion league gave $300.00 cash 
for their new school. Morven league has 
raised $55.00 cash. Ledger Rock league has 
money to get patent desks for the school. 
Bethia school has bought patent desks. Some 


of the other schools have raised money but I 
will teil you about it later. T am afraid we 
wont be able to have any of our new schools 
completed by school time, but hope to have 
some of them completed before the term ends. 
The best to let the 


boards see the buildings of the schools. so we 


thought school 


leagues 


will have to wait until they can get around 


to it. 
The Ilomemakers clubs have done fairly 
well. We are planning to have our school ex- 


hibit on the 30th of October. 
Respectfully, 
ESTELLE B. WINGO. 
Supervising Industrial Teacher. 
Amelia County. Va. 


the 
work. ow Ing to the fact that it was quite late 


I was fairly successful with summer 
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before I began. The drought also hindered 
the girls with their garden work. 

Among the girls we managed to can about 
The 
mothers have canned about 750 cans of fruit 
with some vegetables. Should we have the 
vear I could 
sucessfully, as I would have the winter to get 


200 cans of vegetables with some fruit. 


work another manage it more 
We are planning to have a pub- 
lic exhibit at the Negro Fair Association 


grounds, Suffolk, Virginia, October 21-24. I 


ready for it. 


hope you can be present. I will then select 
an exhibit for Hampton conference. 
Respectfully, 
GRACE A. TROY, 
Supervising Industrial Teacher. 
Nansemond County. Va 


I am pleased to tell you that I have had a 
very far. Vegetables 
have not been so plentiful, but we have saved 


successful summer so 
quite a lot in sections where we found them. 

I have three good schools going up, and the 
We have raised 
the colored 


boards are helping us some. 


in less than two vears amongst 
people for all educational purposes $3,400, and 
we are still at work. 

My work has been hard, for IT have beer 
called to every point and on every occasion 
for the plans to raise money for our buildings. 

Respectfully. 
M. FE. WILSON, 


Supervising Industrial Teacher. 
Charlotte County. Va 





OF VIRGINIA 


School of Education 


Memorial 


in 1905 with two professorships. 


The Curry 
was founded 
The activities of the school have been mainly 
class instruction, inspection 
of the Summer 


in SIX directions: 
of high schools. 


School. a school hygiene campaign, organiza- 


management 


tion of a University Extension Lecture Series 
and the direction of the High School Literary 
League. 

As a department the work up to this vear 


has not been thoroughly organized in the U 
versity itself because the professors have (e- 
voted most of their time, as indicated, to fie'd 
and In this way, howe' 
they have rendered valuable service to te 
State in the establishment, organization and 


extension work. 


standardization of her system of high scho« 
in arousing an interest in the health of +! 
schoo] child: in creating a sentiment for bet'er 


trained teachers and school officials and in ¢ 













lered 


bout 
The 
fruit 
. the 
more 
» get 
pub- 
ition 


& 4 


elect 
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ding and supporting all the progressive 
nents in education in Virginia. 
completion of the new Education Build- 
June this year marked the first step in 
rganization of the department. The 
ng itself is one of the handsomest in the 
|) \ersity group, modern in every respect, and 
ing all of the requirements both from 
litectural and a sanitary and hygienic 
point. 
[iis vear the faculty has been strengthened 
© addition of an associate professor in 
bducation. It now consists of Dr. W. H. 
Ileok. Professor of Education, Prof. Chas. G. 
Maplis. Professor of Secondary Educa- 
both of whom are widely and well 
cuown in the State, and Prof. Alfred L. 
Hall-Quest. Professor in Edu- 
ition who Virginia from the 
Illinois where he has_ been 
sistant in Edueation to Dr. Wm. C. 
Bavely and Prof. Chas. Hughes Johnston. 
light courses in education are offered this 
ear covering the general subjects of depart- 
mental teaching in high schools, educational 
ilministration, the general principles of edu- 
ition. the sociological principles of education. 
ile history of education, educational psychol- 
vy, the technique of teaching and of study, 
and for graduates and undergraduates two 
ourses. one in evolution, heredity and educa- 
tion and the other covering the field of educa- 


Associate 
comes to 
University of 


tional hygiene. 

\ll of these courses are credited toward the 
veneral academic degrees, B. A., H. S.. M. A.. 
ind M. S.. and while most of those who are 
taking them are doing so with the ultimate 
um of teaching. still there are a number of 
idents availing themselves of the courses for 
veneral cultural purposes. 

[lis is a new department established in the 
(iiversity to meet an insistent, rapidly grow- 
ig and nation-wide demand for professionally 
trained leaders in the work of education. There 
ire. perhaps, more opportunities for pleasant. 
profitable and servicable employment each year 
1 clneational work, especially in administra- 
l\\e positions, than in any other profession. 


(on-equently, more young men are each year 


seeking training in education. The increase in 
attendance at Teachers’ College, New York, 
and in departments of Education in other large 
universities has been enormous. Naturally, the 
young men of the South will be attracted to 
an institution which, in addition to a faculty in 
education, has some concrete visible evidence 
that such a department exists, in addition to 
the other professional schools of engineering. 
law and medicine. The Peabody Board recog- 
nized the wisdom of providing an adequate 
and attractive building for these departments 
when it gave to a number of Southern State 
universities, including Virginia, $40,000 each 
for the erection of education buildings. 


STUDY OF EDUCATION NEGLECTED 


Education, as a subject of serious study, oc- 
cupies to-day a place not unlike that held by 
the mother tongue only a few years ago. It 
has been but a short time since English was 
a very subordinate subject in our colleges and 
secondary schools. The educational value of 
the mother tongue was, commonly, not recog- 
nized. But to-day the indifference in which 
the study of English was regarded has passed 
away and it has a respectable place in the pro- 
grams of high scheol and academies and has 
won an honorable place in the best colleges. 
Until recent years education has been studied 
largely only in normal schools for the training 
of elementary school teachers. The idea that 
education, in its historical, theoretical, and 
practical phases, deserves to be studied and to 
some extent should be studied by all college 
students irrespective of their future profession, 
is still not admitted by many just as the 
mother tongue was at one time deemed super- 
fluous to the study of English. Until 
quite recently the attitude of many college- 
bred teachers and many college professors 
was one of general indifference and some- 
times of aggressive opposition. In other 
words. according to them, in education there 
is no lesson in the accumulation of past ex- 
periences—everything must be done over 
again from the beginning. This is_ held 
in the political history of nations but not 
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the history of education: philosophy and ethics 
and psychology. but not the application of 
them to the development of complete manhood 
and womanhcod: natural science but net the 
natural history of children: the study of exist- 
Ing political institutions, and a formative so- 


celal science, but not of existing educational in- 


stitutions and of a fermative educational 
~clence—special researches in every department 
of human theught and activitvy—were profit- 
able, save in the demain of edueation and 
teaching. But these opinions are passing away 


to-day. No subject occupies a mere important 
place in the minds of the educated public than 
the aim. means and methods of education. and 
In the colleges and universities. the old in- 
difference has oven place to the active interest 
and the establishment of departments or of 
courses for the study of edueation and teach- 
ing has naturally followed until nearly every 
university of rank in this country now has a 
department of edueation. 

These institutions have. in the establishment 
of such departments of education. recognized 
the fact that education not only has a history 
from which we may profit. but also a theory of 
aims, Values and content which afford a worthy 
object of scientific research and study. in addi- 
tien to a theory of instruction and training 
based upon scientific investigation and observa- 
tion, as well as a theory of management and 
control and technique of practice. 

There is a growing need of. and demand for. 
administrative cficials of high professional at- 


tainments connected with the school Svstem, 
These professional attainments, in addition to 
a thorough grounding in the subject-matter of 
the curriculum, must rest upon a solid basis 
of knowledge in such modern sciences as psy- 
chelegy, sociclogy, biclogv, hygiene, physiol- 
ogy, ete... as well as the usual equipment In 
administrative procedure and pedagogical tech- 
nique. Many persons confuse this with th 
work of the normal schoel. The function of 
the normal school is to train good teachers for 
the grades. The function of a school ef edu- 
cation in a college or university is to tram 
educational experts, and if this function is ad- 
hered to. there will soon be recegnized in this 
country a learned profession ef education 
which will receive the same recognition as thi 
older professions. 

The department ef education, therefore. has 
a large and impertant field of work before it 
When it is fully organized, it will plan 
work to cover this field as fully as possible. 
Its fundamental purpose is to organize educa- 
tion on a scientific basis and to equip students 
with a knowledge of the principles of educa- 
tional psvchelogy, school organization and 
methods. and to give them a survey of the his- 
torv of edueatien in order to equip them to 
earry on education work in a scientific manner. 
The next few vears will doubtless find large 
numbers of students seeking this werk. and 
justify the University in preparing to meet 


the demands ef a rapidly growing profession. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE LESSON PLAN FOR FIFTH TO EIGHTH GRADE PUPILS 


CLAUDIA M. HAGY, 


I have frequently had this question asked 
me by rural teachers, “How do vou manage to 
teach any branch of domestic science in one 
and two-room country schools?” TT have 
taught several branches of domestic sclence in 
a one-room school for the past three years and 


have been delighted with the results. I have 


used the following outline in this work: 


Wytheville City Schools 


Time required—three months. 


CORN BREAD 
I. Corn as article of diet. 
a. Reason for use of this grain in cdliet 
b. Compare with other grains in nutrit 
value. 
e. Cost as compared with other grain 





THE 





Various methods of preparing corn for 


to | food. (Use U. S. Bulletins No, 142 
of and 249.) 

js I] paration. 

\- llistory of maize. 

- Indian traditions. 

in First discovery by white men. 


Indian method of cultivating and using 
maize. : 
Plant of present day. 

Sections I and II may be used in con- 
with Nature, History, Reading, Physi- 
vy and English classes. 

id I] ]. Materials used. 
i. Variety and selection of seed corn: 
specimens shown. Specimens — of 
blade, stalk. tassel. 
Lesson in propagation. 


Maps showing section of country grow- 


Use of each. 


ing corn. 


Consider soil, climate, amounts  pro- 
1 duced, cities handling corn, means of 
si, transportation, cost, value to each 


country, value to each State, amount 
raised, amount consumed, amount im- 
ported and exported in ell countries 
of the world. 
Piz section sheuld be taught in Nature 
ass. Arithmetic and Geography classes. 
I\. Constructive work. 
a. Specimens of corn producing soil. 
). Specimens of fertilizer used. 
|. Work cut cost per acre for fertilizer. 
Make out lines of chemicals in corn pro- 
ducing soil. 
|. Prepare tester for seed. 
Prepare soil and sow seed. (Use window 
box. ) 
Make drawing of seed in several stages 
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of development. (Use magnifying 
glass. ) 

¢. Follew growth of corn to full grown 
ear. 


. Use pictures of machinery necessary in 


production of corn crop and in mak- 
ing of foods from corn. 
i. Visit burr and roller mills. 
j. Make of different 
made from corn as—oil, syrup. foods, 


collection articles 


ete. 
V. Literature and other materials. 


U.S. Bulletins on Corn Raising. Cereals, 
etc. 
Cornell Agriculture Bulletins. 
Virginia, Kansas, Nebraska and Towa 
State Department Bulletins. 
Poems: 
Parts of Hiawatha-——Hiawatha’s Fast- 


ing” and “Blessing the Corn Fields.” 

Rilev’s “When the Frost is on the Pump. 
kin.” 

Riley's “Dream of Autumn.” 

Dunbar’s “Corn Stalk Fiddle.” “When the 
Corn Pone’s Hot” and “A Corn 
Song.” 

Study of Millet’s 
“The Sower.” “The Man with a Hee.” 


pictures—"Gleaners” 


Have class prepare and serve: 
Corn muffins. 
Corn cakes. 
Corn bread (two kinds.) 
Mush (served hot and fried mush.) 
Hominy. 
Corn pudding. 
Stewed corn. 
Soiled corn. 
Canned corn. 


Cereals (corn flakes. etc.) 


THE VIRGINIA HIGH SCHOOL LITERARY AND ATHLETIC LEAGUE 


W. P. McBAIN 
how things are taught in our high schools ing. Yet in past years training along this line 
t-liy that will be of greater service to the has been minimized in our secondary schools 
teh ond women of the next generation, espe- In fact. the majority of them have given their 


ily those who are to become leaders in their 
(ivcnities, than a course in public speak- 


pupils practically no such training. The 
members of the Jefferson and Washington 
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Literary Societies of the University of Vir- 
ginia, realizing the importance of establishing 
such courses, determined to inaugurate some 
plan by which debating and public speaking 
could be encouraged in the secondary schools. 
the High School 


Consequently Virginia 


Literary League was organized in November 
of 1913. A bulletin was published containing 


material 
Be- 


fore the first of February eighty schools had 


a question for debate and _ sufficient 


to write an intelligent argument thereon. 
enrolled in the league, and each was paired 
Its neighborhood for a 
The 


were entitled to come to the 


another In 
debate. 


debates 


with pre- 


liminary winners of these pre- 
liminary 


University of Virginia to participate in the 


final contest. The question for the debate 
was: “Resolved. That a law be passed in Vir- 
ginia compelling all children more than seven 


and less than fifteen vears of age. who are not 
attend least 


sixteen weeks each year (waiving all question 


physically unable, to school at 
of constitutionality).” 

Qn the morning of April 30th twenty high 
schools. each of which had already defeated 
some other school in its community, reported 
at the University of Virginia ready to com- 
the Each 


paired by lot with another school for the first 


pete in final debates. school was 
preliminary debate, which began promptly at 
3 o'clock. By Thursday night all but nine of 
the had eliminated. 


These nine were again paired among them- 


debating teams been 


selves. and finally on Friday morning there 
were only five successful teams still in the race. 
These Brookneal. Buena Vista, Char- 
lottesville. Marshall and Manassas. 
After a series of semi-final debates the contest 


were 


John 


rested between Buena Vista and Charlottes- 
ville. At the final debate Friday night Buena 


Vista won over Charlottesville by a two to one 
vote of the judges. 

The faculty and students of the University 
of Virginia put forth every effort to entertain 
the Charlottesville. The 
visiting teachers were the guest of the Colon- 


debaters while in 
nade Club. whereas the debaters were enter- 
tained by the girls and bovs of the Charlottes- 


ville High School and the students of the 















Meals 


visitors at 


University. were served without cost 
to all the the Tea 


tickets were given them to the moving picture 


Room. — Free 
theatres, and on Friday afternoon the Chan. 
ber of Commerce gave the debaters an excur. 
sion to Monticello. After the final contest oy 
Friday night a reception was given to the 
The Tea Room, recently built 
was beautifully decorated for 


ee eee ee ee eee 


Visiting teams. 
at the corner, 
the occasion. During the course of the even 
ing many of the faculty of the University and 
also representatives from the various schools 
Altogether th 
reception was quite a success, and all went 
feeling that they had spent a 


were called upon to speak. 
home MOst 
pleasant evening. 

Thus the Virginia High School League was 
inaugurated, and already the results prov 
that the work of the league was not in vain, 
No less than one hundred schools reported 
that in one way or another they had begu 
to prepare their pupils to speak in_ public, 
and that they would be ready to join the 
league this fall. 

The work of the league will be extended 
this session so as to include a contest in publ: 
reading. For some time there has been great 
need in the Virginia high schools for a more 
In or- 
der to stimulate work along this line, Dr. 
Charles W. Kent is offering a twenty-five: 
dollar gold medal to the winner of the publi 
reading contest. This medal pre- 
sented in the name of the Linden Kent Memo- 
rial School of English Literature. 

In addition to the debating and public read- 
ing, the league will also hold several athieti 
These will be under the direction of 
the General Athletic Association of the Unt 
versity. and will include a State contest in 
baseball, a State contest in basket ball, as wel! 
as a track meet. The purpose of such contest 
is not only to encourage training in athletics. 
but also to standardize the athletic 
ments of secondary schools throughout tle 
State. 

For the baseball contest the State is diy idle! 
into five sections. Any school that wins ‘oll! 
games plaved with other schools in its *¢ 


thorough training in reading aloud. 


is to be 


contests. 


req ive - 
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entitled to participate in the State con- 
I}y a series of games the contest will be 
ved until only two schools remain in the 
These two teams will be brought to 


( oitesville as the guests of the General 


\;letic Association of the University, and on 
Lambeth Field a game shall be played be- 
them to decide the ultimate winner of 
the state contest. 
(ie State basketball contest is very much 
ir to the baseball. The only difference 
it the State is divided into sections for 
the baseball, whereas there are no sections in 
the basketball. The reason for this is that the 

er of basketball teams is very few com- 
pared to the number of baseball teams. Any 
hool that wins four basketball games played 
tl other Virginia schools is entitled to take 
Then after the con- 
test las narrowed itself to two teams, the final 


part in the State contest. 


vime Will be played in the Gynasium at the 
niversity and the two visiting teams will be 


the guests of the General Athletic Associa- 
tion. 

Any secondary school in Virginia, whether 
public or private, is invited to send repre- 
sentatives to an inter-scholastic track meet. 
which will be held at the University on the 
second of April. Two cups will be awarded to 
the winning schools, and silver and bronze 
medals given to the individual athletes who 
win first and second places. 

The bulletin containing full particulars in 
regard to all the contests is in press now, and 
will be out before the fifth of October. A 
copy will be sent to every high school in the 
State. It is earnestly hoped that all the sec- 
ondary schools of Virginia, whether public or 
private, will give their hearty support to this 
work, and become members of the league. 

-If your school does not receive the bulletin 
by the fifteenth of October, write for a copy 
to the secretary of the Virginia High School 
Literary Athletic League, University, 
Virginia. 


and 


DEVELOPMENT OF TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Interesting History of this Important Branch of Educational Work 


KATHLEEN G. COUSINS, Danville City Schools 


Ihe term, Educational Associations, is 
ite often applied to include a great number 
of organizations of teachers of recent times, 
though the term, Teachers’ Voluntary Organ- 
is more nearly correct. It may also 
ielude that type of organization dating back 
'o the close of the Middle Ages, which aimed 
to organize a teaching force to improve the 
veneral intellectual, social, and moral condi- 
vis of the people. The term, Educational 
\ssociation, is also used to describe the type 
of organization which grew up in most coun- 
ines in Western Europe and in the United 
“tutes in the early part of the nineteenth 
entry for the encouragement of popular in- 
terest; in education and for improvement of 


zation, 


choo! conditions. 
lle ‘Teachers’ Voluntary Association is an 
‘rgarzation of teachers for any object con- 


nected with the profession. No distinct line 
can be drawn between such associations and 
those composed of educational experts and 
general educational 

The association 


administrators or asso- 
ciations or learned societies. 
is the condition of having combined for a 
common purpose. 

Teachers’ Voluntary Associations in the 
United States are of two main types. (1) gen- 
eral associations embracing teachers and edu- 
cational administrators and aiming to pro- 
mote all interests of teachers. (2) Specialized 
associations composed of one kind of teachers 
and specialized around some phase of subject 
matter, teaching methods of particular interest 
to teachers. Of the general associations the 
only one embracing the entire country is the 
National Educational Association. The most 
prominent inter-state organizations are the 


SU) THE 


Aner i} the 


Souther 


Institute of Instruction. and 


Mducational Association. Every 


} 


state. wit the exception of one or two, has 
tu State asseciation and nearly every” large 
CIty has a gweneral assoclation. 
RETROSPECTIVI 
WW ll go back just a few minutes here 


and trace to some extent the history of edu- 


cational associations in the United States. In 
1f3) Benjamin Franklin brought tovether a 
littl rele of triends at an ale-house in Phil- 
adelphia and informally organized a_ society, 


The -lunto. fer the discussion of philosophic 


questions, There were six original members, 
and it= meetings were finally discontinued, 
without cL of Its proceedings having been 
published. The interest which had been 
Aroused Ly it was directly responsible for 
the establishment, some vears later, of the 


Amer Coll 


adelplia 


Philose phical Society held at Phil 


for promoting useful knowledge 


This society is still in existence, and may 


justly lav claim to being parent of the very 


more than five hundred 


numerous progeny of 
societies of men ant women who meet for the 
discussion of problems in every field) of hu- 


man knowledge. 


All these, with few exceptions. are volun- 
tary in thei nature, having arisen through 
the natural desire of persons whose interests 
are similar, to congregate. They have, with 
one exception, no connection with any branch 
of the National or State government. This 
exception is the National Academy of Sciences, 
which s established by aet ef Cengress in 
1862 


The other learned societies and associations 


mav be classified roughly under the following 
heads: 
(a) Creneral scientifie societies. the oldest 


representative of which is the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
[istorical societies and these of allied 


{ | ) 


interests. which came early into the field. the 


Massachusetts Historical Association, found- 
ed in 1791. The one national historical soci- 
etv. The American Wlistorieal Asseciation, 


dates onlv frem 188. 
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(c) The class, societies of natural histor 
and the biological sciences, numbers near! 
fifty societies. distributed over all the COUL 
try 


(1) Then there are societies for the stu 
of special subjects as mathematics, chemist 
The American Sty 


tistical Society was organized in 1839 and 


and modern languages. 
national in its scope. 

There 
the 


Bar Associations. 


assoclat Ons 


Dental. wa 


(e) are professional 


such as American Medical, 


LEADERS OF TILTOUGIIT 


(f) With the exception of certain of th 
historical and of the national history soci 
ties, asseciations of the classes just discuss 
are for the most part patronized by the lea 
ers of thought, although the latter are jp 
haps usually the leaders in the teachers’ as 
The bulk ot 
composed of the rank and file of the teaching 
fact that 


such 


soclations. the membership 


profession, It is in to such 


evreatest’ good from associations come: 
not so much through the inspiration and 

formation, as through the inspiration fro 
the 


pursuits, 


contact of minds interested in- simula 


When teachers began to meet infu 
mally for mutual improvement can hardly 


determined with exactness: but it was long 
hefore any forma! ore@anization of sufficient 


dignity had been perfected to leave record | 
itself. The Middlesex County Association 1 
the Improvement of the Commen Schools. | 
eanized in the oldest. 1 
American Institute of Instruction was orgal 
The State convention 


Connecticut. is 


ized in 1830. Was ol 
evanized in Virginia in 1861, and to-day neat! 
every State 


All are conducted along practically the -am 


has one or more such_ societies 
least one annual meeting is |i 
usually The p 


eramme is divided into several sectiona! ime 


lines: at 
coming at  Chrisemas. 
ings, with one or two sessions only re-:rve 
for the general association meetings. 

The great national society of teachers '>. 
T have mentioned before, the National 
cational Asseciation of the United State-. 2 


was organized under its present name in |* 











{}), state teachers’ associations. 


| organization deserves special mention. 
1) first call was sent out in 1857, over the 


ures of the presidents of a number of 
Copies were 
‘o the officers and workers of all these 
‘tions. Only ten presidents responded. 
ompliance with the call a number of 
ors assembled in Philadelphia on Au- 
4, 1857, and the association was organ- 
The constitution, drawn up, provided 
for ‘he government by a board of directors 


eleciod at the annual meeting. They were to 


r ent different States and the board con- 
| of a large number of councillors, from 
eich, State, district or territory, together with 
ie president, secretary, treasurer, and twelve 
\ residents. There should be a large nom- 
naling committee consisting of one member 
from each State represented. In 1870 the 
nie was changed to the National Educa- 
Association. The constitution was also 
uuended so as to admit the National Super- 
ntendents’ Organization and the American 
Normal Organization. Departments were 
iso arranged for and these elected their own 
and provided their own programmes 
for annual meetings. Each department holds 
(- own meetings once a year and such topics 
are discussed that relate to its work. There 
ire « ghteen departments, as, Superintendents, 
Normal Schools, Manual Training, Kinder- 
garten, Education of Deaf, Blind, and Feeble, 
lidian Edueation, ete. 
lle membership of this association is made 
i) of three classes of members, active, asso- 
ciate. and corresponding. Teachers and all 
who are actively associated with the manage- 
ent of educational institutions, may become 
active members upon application indorsed by 
two active members, and enrollment fee of 
two dollars. KEminent educators, not residing 
n America, may be elected by the directors 
to he corresponding members, and the num- 
ler of these members cannot exceed fifty. 
In 1892 a special committee of ten was ap- 
pointe! to investigate and report on the 
\lrse of study for secondary schools. The 


result was a report of nearly two hundred 
ind fity printed pages which has become an 
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educational classic and is a most valuable con- 
tribution to the literature of education. 

The annual volume of proceedings, consist- 
ing of one thousand pages, embodies the re- 
sults of the work of the association from year 
to year. The association is now in a most 
prosperous condition. A permanent salaried 
secretary is maintained, who 
whole time to his work for this association. 
There is an annual meeting of each depart- 
ment and then in July is held the annual 
meeting of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation. 


devotes his 


SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


The only other society of teachers in any 
way approaching the National Educational 
Association in breadth of influence is the 
Southern Educational Association, organized 
in 1890. This association meets annually. 
The educational movement in the South has 
within its existence grown into an 
tional force of such magnitude as to com- 
mand universal interest. Its development has 
been so rapid, that even those most intimate- 
lv connected with the movement have found 
themselves borne on by its current to issues 
which they could not foresee. Just after the 
war the new era in education began in the 
South. Material prosperity, and industrial 
development were great aids in the movement. 
The people in general took more interest in 
education and the epoch of national expan- 
sion quickened the national 
throughout the land. We have assumed the 
position of a world power. This larger as- 
piration carrying its larger responsibility has 
brought to American people, South as well 
as North, a keener sense of the solidarity of 
American people, and in these conferences all 
great educational thinkers found a clearing 
house. 

At present in the United States four ten- 
dencies are very marked in these asssocia- 
tions. 

1. Differentiation into minute sub-divisions 
which specialize along very narrow lines of 
interest. 


edluca- 


lconsciousness 


s? TIE 

~ An increasing’ Interest in the promotion 
of eduenational legislation. 

>. Much greater emphasis upon bettering 
the cconomic conditions of the teacher. 

!. The increasing prominence of Women in 
the Association. 

In all teachers’ associations a small fee is 
charged for membership, but all who are 
teachers. or actively associated with the man 


agement of educational institutions may be 


come active members. In many States the 
tenache! ire required to attend some of the 
asSsoclTatcions., 

Now there is a national association for in 


dustrial education and this is helping to bring 
Inanufacturers together and has been a means 


ocational education in many of 


The 


through the 


lations worth while ? 


errentest Vind tre Comes perhaps 
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printed pages telling of the proceeding 

the meetings, and through oecasional pub 
eations of other material. This is enormoy, 
to something like fift 
Of little less Mn por 


fron: thy 


amounting annually 
thousand printed pages. 
the which comes 


truce is stimulus 


meetings themselves. The mutual inspiratio; 
Which comes from these gatherings 1s. ofte 
little short of revivalistie in its influence. 0; 
the whole. it is probably true that no pro- 
fessional man can make the most of hiniself 
without the information or inspiration whi 

direct association with lis fi 
We 


organizations 


comes trom 
found in all the» 
the 


been from the beginning for improvement 


low ~pecialists, have 


educational purpose 


eeneral intellectual, social. and moral con 
tions. and freat value is surely to come. fr 


the meet nos, 


AIMS AND METHODS IN THE TEACHING OF HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH 


E. F. SHEWMAKE, Principal Staunton High School 


lh should) not minimize 

the {i ( Ir th task. To think of the 
ib one is a dang@erous attitude 

for ( teacher anda pupil. for it can lead 
ver) Vv to carelessness and lack of effort. 
Wit ivatively few exceptions. high 
chool pupils acquire very slowly a working 
kno of the principles of grammar and 
ol and ave led only with great diffi- 
culty more na uperficial understanding 
and appreciation of the facts and fancies of 
he @reat wealth of Enelish and American 
literature. They do not turn voluntarily to the 


masters for their daily reading until long and 
of the teacher has 


patient etfort on the part 
| the best 


! 


mspirect WIthil then) oa clesire for 


hooks. 


OPTIMISM NEEDED 
teacher bring to his work a cheerful. 
nature: a heart and mind filled with 
work: an understanding of the 
and most practical methods of 


Let the 
optimistic 
love of his 


highest aims 


Knelish teaching: a strong desire to make t 

particular study a powerful instrument int 

training of the young; and a determinatia 
not to stifle originality, but to give purpos 
and direction to the Inquiring mind, and | 
quicken the youthful imagination by wise sug 
the teaching 


throughout the four vears be so planned | 


and instruction. Let 


eestion 


these two aims may be realized: mastery 
the most common principles of written a 
spoken English. and considerable progr 
ward a broad knowledge and a just appre 
tion of literature. 


Bearing in mind these general aims, \ 


s 


prepared to consider the various brancli 
high-school English. and to suggest s] 
aims and methods which may give to ea 
them a strong power of appeal to the lig 


school pupil. 
IT. 


} 
yl] 


The main objects of the work in i 


erammar are to familiarize the pupil wit 











forms and combinations of words, and to 
nm to form correct habits of speech and 
ve. The average high-school pupil is 
iveless in his choice of words, and in his 
and writing violations of accepted 
watical rules are frequent. In the case of 
such errors are avoided in writing, and 
only in conversation. Under such con- 
the teacher has a task as difficult as it 
portant. The habits of vears are not 
oreken. The pupil's associates will often 
io counteract the work of the instructor. 
eve should be no cessation of effort in an 
taking so worthy. 
secret of success would seem to be the 
ovinent of more eral English in the class 
Correctness should be required in the 
itions In all subjects. and particular atten- 
ould be given to the matter as well as 
inanner of all that the pupil savs in the 
-) reom. Oral reports, topical recita- 
uformal discussions, and any other 
for the employment of spoken English 
the teacher may devise should be used 
\ttention must be called repeatedly 
proper forms of werds. and numerous 
es requiring these forms should be writ- 
Most important of all, however, is to in- 


that the pupil use right words when he 


To state the matter very simply. 
if correct speech are formed through 
hg correctly. 
should) be needless te add that the 
e set by the instructor will count for a 
deal. This language should not always 
ii to the requirements of literary Eng- 
t should be consistent with the prin- 
of correctness, and at the same time 
utly free and easy to escape the ceriti- 
that it is “sehoolmaster’s English.’ 


DEPENDENT CLAUSES OVERWORKED 


haps one of the most common faults of 

is the habitual attempt to make de- 
nt clauses do the work of sentences. The 
duty of the teacher is to try to impress 
the members of his classes a clear idea 
it constitutes a sentence. The best way 
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to accomplish this is by teaching analysis and 
parsing exhaustively. Since these processes are 
so comprehensive as to include practically all 
the elements of grammatical drill, practice in 
them is the very best use that can be made of 
the time of the Engish class when grammar is 
being taught. Let me suggest that the teacher 
spend not one day or a few days, but weeks, 
in analyzing all kinds of sentences drawn from 
a variety of sources—class themes, daily con- 
versation and daily reading, and. best of all, 
masterpieces of literature—and that this prae- 
tice be continued until the pupil can recog- 
nize readily and analyze accurately the various 
kinds ef sentences, and parse minutely all the 
words that they contain. Do not worry if this 
plan prevents veu from going rapidly in the 
textbook. Real teaching is a very different 
thing from covering pages. and vastly more 
Important. 

To be more effective. the work in grammar 
sheuld come as late as possible in the high- 
scheel course. Tecan think of but one objection 
to teaching it in the senior vear—the fact that 
the grammatical principles of other languages 
studied in the high scheol may be learned more 
readily if the pupil las knowledge of English 
grammar. But is it net true that the Latin 
teacher. for example, ustially finds it necessary 
to review the fundamental points of english 
grammar at the beginning of the first vear of 
Latin. whether the first-vear class in English 
is studving grammar or rhetoric? Tt seems 
Unnecessary, therefore, to review the subject in 
a separate course immediately after it has been 
taught in the highest grades of the grammar 
school, unless the work of that gerade has been 
poorly done. Since thoroughness is one of the 
chief aims of instruction in grammar. there 
seems little reasen to question the wisdom of 
teaching this impertant subject in the second 


term of the senior vear. 
II] 


While the work in grammar has correctness 
as its chief aim. the instruction which the pupil 
receives in rhetoric and composition is intended 
to aid him write effectively.—to write English 
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that “hits the mark.” .A review of the divi- 
sions of the general subject of rhetoric will 
show that this aim is applicable to each of them 
It may be noted further that effectiveness can- 
not be taught except by the employment of a 
definite method and at the expense of a great 
deal of time and care. 

Briefly stated, the two chief considerations 
In composition work are what to say and how 
to say it. Obviously, a theme must have sub- 
ject matter. If the pupil chooses the topic on 
which he is to write, his interest will probably 
be greater and his understanding keener than 
they would be if the subject were assigned. 
But definite assignments are sometimes neces- 
sary. This is especially true in the theme writ- 
ine done in connection with the courses in the 
English and 


history of literature or in 


American classics. In these cases the composi- 
tion work should be made a valuable adjunct 
to the class recitations. 


EXPRESSION IMPORTANT 

But it is well to emphasize the fact that 
what to say is of less importance than the man- 
The 


real object of rhetoric and composition is not 


ner in which the thoughts are expressed. 


to teach history or any other subject, and vet 
the student facts and 


ideas of many subjects. 


use of the 
Whatever statements 
a theme contains should be accurate and im- 
portant. With that fact in mind, 
should proceed to impress upon the pupil the 
importance of mastering the principles which 
make for interest and effectiveness in written 


must make 


the teacher 


work. It is said that short story writers study 
that is. the reading public, and 
write to please them. Why should not the 


pupil have in mind a definite reader or set of 


their market: 


readers. and present his material in the way 
which he thinks will win their approval? Will 
course he should not please at the sacrifice of 
truth or principle. 

It is not my purpose to underestimate the 
importance of rhetorical rules. The pupil 
should understand them thoroughly; but the 
teacher should not hesitate to give credit to 
the boy or girl who possesses sufficient original- 


ity to write an effective paragraph or wiiole 
composition without following the prescr) ed 
laws of rhetoric. Perhaps we pay too little at. 
tention to the exceptions to rules. The pupil 
who takes advantage of these exceptions or 
creates new ones is likely to produce work 
which will claim attention and interest for 
its striking originality. 

The matter of exceptions is well illustrated 
by the study of methods of developing a topic. 
sentence. Every good text-book on the sub- 
ject states several methods and defines them, 
but is careful to add that there are other ways 
besides those named, that frequently a combi- 
nation of methods is employed, and that some 
paragraphs, on account of their peculiar nature 
or purpose, do not follow any prescribed plan. 
In short, a paragraph is correctly constructed 
if it contains a series of sentences having a 
This 
may be a dangerous rule to give to a high- 
school class, but it contains an idea which the 
teacher should bear in mind in judging the 


reasonable degree of interdependence. 


work of his pupils. 

Mastery of words, sentences, and paragra))lis 
should be regarded as more important thian 
the ability to write specimens of the four for- 
mal kinds of discourse. This is true for two 
reasons. First, the pupil who does not intend 
to enter college will have for greater need for 
the smaller Second. 2 
thorough knowledge of words, sentences, and 


units of writing. 
paragraphs is presupposed in the study of the 
whole composition. It will be impossible for a 
pupil to write a good theme unless he knows 
how to develop the smaller divisions of his 
work. The matter of arrangement will give 
little trouble if the words are right, the senten- 
ees direct and clear in meaning and accurate 
in construction, and the paragraphs well- 
rounded and capable of standing the compre- 
hensive test involved in the question, Is it 
effective ? 

Let it be remembered that rhetorical pri 
ples are of little value unless they are applied 
frequently in written work. One or two as 
signments under each rule will not suf'ce. 


Conscious repetition should be required until 











- 


al improvement has brought the pupil’s 
io a fair degree of excellence. : 


IV. 
HISTORY OF LITERATURE NEEDED 


| «re are teachers of English who hold the 
1 that the history of literature should 
included in the high-school course. The 
for this belief seems to be the idea that 
pil dees nor proft by the study of a list 
mes of men and titles of books unless 
e ot supplement this record by actual study 
of tie books themselves. It is contended further 
ic time required for this study would be 
io better advantage if devoted to the 
e of selected classics. But it certainly 
s that if this idea were put into pratice 
« pupil would have no knowledge whatever 
of 4 great portion of the field of literature. 
Many of the most familiar names would mean 
isclitely nothing to him, merely because they 
ot happen to come within the scope of 

- necessarily limited reading. 
| veleve that the history of English and 
Anerican literature should be taught, and that 
thoroughness should be a guiding principle of 
(ie \ustructor. If the time set apart for this 
st is spent entirely in hearing the class 
reile What is written in the text-book, the 
rest! will be decidedly unsatisfactory, for the 
wip will have little opportunity to build up 
peruoinent mental associations between the 
nities of books and the matter which they 


I. following considerations are suggested 
is part of the program of the instructor in 
tus ranch of English: (1) attention to the 
“op and general influences of literature; '(2) 

nological and then a comparative study 
ofthe different periods; (3) the origin, nature. 
sro... and importance of the leading move- 
lien! and tendencies in literature: (4) con- 
‘int issoeiation of the facts in the life of 

‘hor with the study of his work. 

Ile are general suggestions. In the study 
of a sarticular author, the recitation might 
‘ell clude: (1) a description of the author’s 
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personal appearance, supplemented by a 
picture; (2) mention of striking character- 
istics, both literary and personal; (3) the 
nature, purpose and influence of his writings; 
(4) a running outline of as many of his lead- 
ing works as time will permit; (5) the careful 
reading of representative passages. Of course, 
these points are to receive attention in con- 
nection with the text-book record of the 
author’s life and works which the pupil has 
before him. To be most effective, the recitation 
period should be regarded as a time when 
teacher and class unite to consider very simply 
and informally one of the literary masters. 
Only in this way can the subject be given 
permanent interest and significance for the 
pupil. 

Among the factors which make for the suc- 
cess of the teacher in this work are ample 
scholarship and the ability to comment on the 
subject in such a way as to arouse and hold the 
interest of the class. 

When the history of literature has been 
carefully taught, the pupil who does not intend 
to enter a higher institution of learning will 
have an introduction to the general field of 
literature which will enable him to choose 
wisely his future reading: and the pupil who 
is to attend college will be prepared for courses 
in special periods of literature which would 
mean little to him if he had no accurate 
knowledge of preceding and following ages. 


y 


The work in selections from English and 
American classics should be arranged so as to 
include dramatic literature, lyrical and nar- 
rative poetry, essays, orations and novels. In 
all these forms of writing, the author should 
speak directly to the pupil, with no more 
comment and criticism from the teacher than 
are necessary to prevent wrong notions of the 
chief ideas of the text and to call attention 
to important points that might be overlooked. 
Usually the work in dramatic literature will be 
confined to a few of the plays of Shakespeare, 
such as As You Like It. The Merchant of Ve- 
nice, Julius Caesar. Macheth, and possibly a 
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few others if there is time and the ¢lass is 
Interested. The teacher should take great 


pleasure in teaching this branch of the English 
work, for it contains the ereatest possibilities 
But 


theugh> our love of the subject be. we shall 


of appeal to the voung mind, dleep 


fail to accomplish the highest possible good 
unless we pay due attention to the method by 
Which we attempt to interpret these master- 
preces. 

The following points should be emphasized : 
Shakespeare's plots and their sources: bis 
the gems known as familiar quota- 


the 


characters: 
tions: the universal appeal of the plays: 


author's excellence as a dramatist. his place 
in literature, and his influence upon the litera- 
ture of lis day and that of subsequent periods. 
as seen in the numerous allusions to his work 
found the 
volumes to which his work has given rise. The 


required to know how to 


in the writings of others. and in 
Class should also be 
analyze a typical comedy and a typical tragedy. 

I believe the very best Way to accomplish 
reading the plays 
appreciatively. The 
Ile should 


IS being 


any of these ailiis is yy 
carefully and 


lead 
the class the play 


aloud, 
teacher should in this work. 
read to which 
studied. or as much of it as time permits. with 
just sufficient explanation to give the pupil a 
Detailed 


and eriticism should be ex- 


general understanding of each scene. 
comment, analysis. 
eluded until the play has been enjoved and the 
When 


study is begun. its object will be to strengthen 


pupil has become fond of it. minute 
the pupil's interest by deepening his under- 
standing and appreciation of the play and 
playwright. This second study might well in- 
clude the reading of expository notes and es- 
savs written by famous critics, attention to 
netes illustrating significant points in regard 
to Shakespeare’s language and_ stvle. actual 
performance of parts of the play by members 
of the class. oral repetition of quotations, oc- 
casional references to other plays for the pur- 
pose of comparison. informal diseussions and 
talks on points in the play. and essays bv the 
class on important topics. 

Above everything else. do all you can to aid 
in bringing about the great effect which the 
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plavs are intended to produce: “to hold, 

‘twere, the mirror 
One of the most delightful forms of liters 

ture is lyrical poetry. The textbook 

naturally suggests itself is the excellent anthol 


up to nature.” 
W hich 


ogy of Francis Turner Palgrave known a, 
“The Golden Treasury of the Best Songs ani 
Lyrical Poems in the English Language.” 
The high school should not attempt to giv 
an exhaustive course in lyrical poetry. Let th, 
aim be rather to introduce the pupil to tly 
form. and to see that he understands its prin 
ciples sufficiently to read appreciatively the 
of such Wordsworth. Shelley 
Keats. Burns. Byron, Campbell, Gray, Jonso 
Milton, and Shakespeare. The pupil should | 
led to catch the spirit of the lyric, and should 


work poets as 


then be taught to analyze it in a general way 
paving due attention to the mental processes 
which are supposed to be responsible for it 
production, and to the order in which thes 
mental processes usually present themselves t 


the reader. 


That this paper may not be extended be) 
all reasonable limits, let us confine the discus 
sion of the remaining literary forms to a fev 
In the study of narrativ 
literature—prose think there 
may well be a good deal of freedom as to 


brief suggestions. 
and poetrv—I 
method. Let the pupil enjoy the book firs 
and analyze it afterward. Attention 
be called to the details of the plot and th 
manner in which they are presented; the chat 
the main scenes: 


should 


acters, singly and in groups: 
the purpose of the work: and the class of nar 
rative literature to which it belongs. 

The 
course will afford a splendid opportunity to in 


inclusion of expository essays in. the 
press upon pupils the principles governing the 
construction of a whole composition. The 
main divisions of the essay. their arrangement! 
the manner in which minor details are jtro- 
duced, and the general method by whic!) the 
subject is gradually unfolded to the reader 
should be carefully noted. This study may be 
made very useful as a means of improving the 
written work of the student. 

The study of orations will afford all th» ad: 


vantages offered by essays, and this one i» a’ 
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the opportunity to teach to some ex- 
fen the important subject of oral expression. 
iges which may justly be regarded as 
Ne ni lels of prose composition, and which are at 
| ie same time elevating or instructive in 
ii ught, should be memorized by the pupils 


recited frequently. During these recita- 


_ the teacher should give careful instruc- 
in pronunciation, enunciation, emphasis. 
other principles which, if mastered, will 


CAMPAIGNING IN FLOYD AND CARROLL 


™ I great trip that Dr. McConnell 
| planned for We were to trek it 
through that country that constitutes the “roof 
of Virginia,” the counties of Floyd, Carroll 
vid Grayson, where the air is charged with 


Was a 


some of us. 


and where thousands of apple trees 
fas wid their branches with burning wine-saps. 
; \. originally planned the party was to con- 
7 ist of MeConnell, Dr. Williams, Maphis, and 
Binford. Tlow I looked forward to this trip 
iid thought of the chunks of wisdom IT would 
ik up from these choice men as we journeyed 
th from place to place. 
had But you know what Burns says about the 
“lest laid plans of mice and men.” Dr. Me- 
Connell had to attend a meeting of the Board, 
ul Mr. Maphis could not come. Therefore 
the entire burden fell upon Dr. Williams and 
nie except for one day when Mr. T. O. Sandy, 
Agent for the Demonstration 
Th Work. helped us out. 

hy the way. do you know Dr. Ennion Wil- 
iais. our State Health Commissioner? Ii 
not. vou have missed the acquaintance of one 
or EO! the finest men in old Virginia, His brother. 
-o John Skelton Williams, is Comptroller of the 
‘oa fe Corrency under Wilson’s Administration; but 
i. doing no more for the nation than the 
tor is for Virginia as the head of our State 
‘lth Department. 


State 


Farm 





aid the pupil to speak correctly, clearly and 
effectively. 

In conclusion, let me say that no attempt 
has been made in this paper to outline a purely 
pedagogical methed of teaching high-school 
English. The aim has been merely to offer to 
my fellow teachers some ideas which it is hoped 
will prove helpful to them in the important 
and useful work of instructing pupils in what 
is regarded by many as the most important sub- 
ject in the entire curriculum. 


CO-OPERATIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


J. H. BINFORD, Secretary. MRS. L. R. DASHIELL, Director of Leagues 


Our trip commenced in Floyd where we vis- 
ited the following points: Simpsons. Floyd 
Court House, and Willis. At each point there 
was held an all day meeting and the doctor 
and I carried out the following program. 1 
would lead off with an hour’s talk on ‘The 
Organized Country Community.” Then 
would follow dinner: and good dinners they 
were. In the afternoon the doctor would talk 
an hour on such subjects as Typhoid and Con- 
sumption, while I would close with a talk of 
indefinite length on “The Country School.” 

You see, the other gentlemen having failed 
to put in their appearance, the doctor and I 
had to do all the talking. 
doubts as to what effect this mighty flow of 
words had upon the audiences; but, as for my- 
Had the trip lasted 


least 


There are serious 


self, it agreed with me. 
another week, I would have gained at 
twenty pounds in weight. 

Floyd is a beautiful country—one of the 
prettiest I have seen; and they are making 
progress in their schools. This year the teach- 
ers receive an increase in salaries. The school 
tax is at the maximum, and there is a fine new 
brick high school at the Court-house. The new 
superintendent, Mr. I. L. Epperly, is a teacher 
of experience and is doing all in his power to 
improve conditions. The fact that the county 
has the maximum school tax shows that he is 
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supported in his efforts by the county officers 
and citizens in general. 

At the last point in Floyd we were met by 
Superintendent Cooley of Carroll and piloted 
by him into his county. In all our experience 
we have seen no better arrangements made for 
a series of meetings than Mr. Cooley had made 
for Carroll. The meeting at each point was in 
charge of a local committee of arrangements 
and was thoroughly advertised. Everywhere 
arrangements had for our enter- 
tainment in hospitable homes. 

Our first meeting in Flovd was held at Syl- 


been made 


vatus. At this point we found much school 
interest evidenced not only by the large crowd 
handsome new three-room 


present but by a 


school building. 

An inspiring meeting was held at Hillsville 
full 
The courthouse at 


where we had a outpouring of the 


citizens. Hillsville is an 


imposing brick building with large col- 
umns, and compares most favorably with the 
older court the State. The high 
school building is a modern structure with six 


class rooms and an auditorium, to the construc- 


houses in 


tion of which the citizens gave $2.000. I have 
most pleasant recollections of the fine Vir- 


ginians. both men and women, I met at this 


attractive little mountain town made famous 
recently by an unfortunate incident. 

From Hillsville we journeved to Woodlawn, 
the educational center of Carroll. They have 
a good school at Woodlawn for a long, 
long time. In fact, I was told that a high 
school was started at this place in prehistoric 
times by one FE. E. Worrell, long before that 
good friend of mine became an educator of 
State renown. All joking aside, it is a high 
testimonial to Mr. Worrell that the people of 
Woodlawn hold him in the higest esteem for 
the faithful and efficient work he did there in 
building up the first public high school in the 


had 


county. 

The attractive brick building at 
Woodlawn is set down in one of the prettiest 
farming sections I have seen in Virginia. Our 
meeting here was a pronounced success in 
point of attendance, and long will I remember 
the bountiful dinner served by the ladies. Su- 


school 


perintendent Cooley said it was a “Community 
dinner,” which he explained in this way. Cer. 
tain ladies furnished the bread, others the 
chicken, and so on. If this is not co-operation, 
what is it? 

The doctor and I concluded our wander. 
ings at Galax, the metropolis of Grayson 
county and one of the finest school communi- 
ties I know. Superintendent Carr and Prin. 
cipal Livesay saw to it that a fine audience 
greeted us at our Saturday even.ng meeting 
here. 

Would that I had time to tell of the fine 
teachers I met on this trip and more of the 
progress of these counties in education: but 
lack of space forbids. We were escorted out 
to the main line of the Norfolk and Western 
by that good fellow and worthy teacher, Prof. 
J. Lee Cox, who like everybody else showei 
us many courtesies on this our first long trip 
of the year. 


J. H. Brxrorp. 





Does Patron’s Day Pay? 

We want you to observe Patron’s Day this 
year. Don’t say that the results do not jus- 
tify the trouble. Look at the following fig: 
ures for last year and remember that they are 
by no means complete. 


Number of schools observing........ 92 
rr ee 15,540 
NEE oi cin ekeuceseexewamaees 1.115 


Grounds and buildings improved.... 
Leagues organized ..............0.- 

Don’t you know that these results are worth 
while, and will you not just grit your teeth 
and smile and plan to have a successfu! Pa- 
tron’s Day in your school this fall? 

If there are any superintendents who are 
not enthusiastic their attention is calle 
the following results: 

King William observed the day generally 
last fall; and, as a result, five new le: ue: 
were organized, all of which have done s:)len- 
did work. Exactly the same is true of 
and Queen county. 

King George had only one league in 
it now has six good organizations, all of w 1ich 
were organized on Patron’s Day. 








nce 
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otsylvania had no leagues in 1913. Two 
es were organized on Patron’s Day last 
y teachers who wished to observe the day. 
| two leagues raised during the session 
< which was expended for libraries and for 
ug the schools more sanitary and attrac- 


ese results are not spectacular. We re- 
-)| that a number of counties did better; but 
ile, convinee us that the day ought to be ob- 
served everywhere. We sincerely hope that 
ir division superintendents will encourage 
their teachers to celebrate Patron’s Day. We 
hope that all previous records will be broken; 
we want to see 500 new leagues organized on 


the day. 
SCORE CARD FOR COUNTRY SCHOOLS 


ile attention of teachers is called to the 
« card issued by the Association and used 
extensively during the past two years. This 
score card sets forth the various points that 
vo to make up a good school. Those schools 


that can seore 90 per cent. are issued a cer- 
tificate. This little device has been the means 
of viding many teachers in interesting trustees. 
patrons, and pupils in school improvement. 
If vou desire a seore card, drop us a postal. 


JUNIOR CIVIC LEAGUES 


\\e again call the attention of teachers and 
school principals te our Junior Civic League 
Bulletin. Seores of teachers testify to the value 
of these school clubs. Whether you teach a 
one-room school or have charge of a high 
school we want you to organize. Send for 
the bulletin, 





School and Civic League News 


\ -irecular letter has been sent recently to 
each division superintendent with a list of 
leagi os reported and unreported during 1914, 
‘nl. division, asking for the name of the 


_scho-' and teacher as well as a report of the 


lea’. By this method it is hoped to secure 


P full ports from all leagues. 


A league will be organized at the beautiful 
new Highland Springs school soon after the 
school opens. News has also been received 
at our office that new leagues will be organized 
at once’ at Green Bay, Broad Run, Catlett and 
Elkton. 


* * * 


A large map of Virginia is being prepared 
to show the present number of leagues at work 
and also others organized which have not as 
yet reported their work. The map will be 
made to agree with the card index which is 
made up of league reports during 1914. As 
further reports come in they will be indicated 
on the map up to date. 

* a *k 


Dinwiddie county has an admirable record 
for 1914. There are seventeen leagues all of 
which have reported save one. The sixteen 
leagues have raised during the year $1,606.54 
for local improvment. At Reams the league 
has laid cement walk at a cost of $100, pur- 
chased books, flag, pictures and planted trees. 
At Sunnyside three acres of land have been 
cleared and baseball grounds and tennis court 
made. At Darvills $25 have been spent for 
athletic equipment and $75 for stage curtain 
and interior improvement. At Era the league 
helped in the expenses of digging a well and 
laid out a tennis court. The Clionian Club of 
DeWitt has built a belfry at a cost of $175, 
added one hundred books to the library. The 
Sutherland league has graveled the walk, 
cleared the grounds, painted the interior and 
added thirty-six volumes to the library. The 
Ford league has cleared grounds, built a stage 
and put up ceiling. 

%* 1 * 


The league at Meherrin, Prince Edward 
county, has cleared the grounds and will sow 
grass this fall and enclose with a good wire 
fence. 

* * * 

The Ballston league, Alexandria county, 
wired the school building for lights, added $40 
worth of books to library, purchased a large 
globe and was instrumental in securing one 
and a half acres adjoining the school grounds 


9() rik 


on which the School Board will erect an el@ht 
room building. 


Accomac county raised during the year end- 


Ing June 30, L914, 54.522, through patrons and 
others interested in Improving the school con- 


This 


wnone the colored schools. 


ditions. does not include the work 


In many districts 


wu sufficient amount was raised by the colored 


people to extend their school terms one month. 


News Notes from 


AUGUST REPORTS 


The repairs to the school buildings of the city of 


Alexandria are about completed. The white school 
buildings are in first class condition. 
W. H. SWEENEY, Supt. 
. 
There has been great activity in Amherst county 
in the matter of erecting new buildings and remov- 


ing or repairing old ones during the month. A new 
one room building will soon be let to contract at 
Stapleton, Courthouse district. A portion of the old 
high school building at Amherst has been removed 
to a point near Riverville for a two-room building. 
A new schoolhouse is soon to be built in Temperance 
district on Franklin's Creek, and a new high school 
building will commenced near Lowesville, 
also in Temperance district. A lot has been secured 
and a new two or three-room school building will be 
Allwood, and several other buildings will 
be either repaired or built in other parts of the 
county. Nearly all of our teachers have been se- 
lected for the approaching session, and the grade of 
the teaching force in the county considerably im- 


soon be 


erecte ad at 


proved over last year, and everything is promising 
for a prosperous and successful session. 
C. L. SCOTT, Supt. 
. © 


There is nothing of special interest to report con- 


cerning school conditions in Augusta county. All 
schools are about filled, so far as the teachers are 
concerned. We have three new buildings nearing 


completion. The session at Waynesboro will be ex- 
tended to nine months this term. I have had consid- 
erable difficulty in getting teachers for high schools 
with the proper grades of certificates. 
F. M. SOMERVILLE, Supt. 
. <© 
The high schools of Bland county open September 
{th: the one-room schools will open October 5th. 
FRANK L. DUNN, Supt. 
ee; 
The colored school building at Buena Vista was 
burned last month. We are arranging to rebuild. 
J. P. McCLUER, Supt. 
2. © 
In Culpeper county, a one-room house is being 
built at Inlet in Catalpa district. A four-room build- 
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At Stony Point, Albemarle county. th 
school grounds were mowed, nineteen book: 
added to the library, the promise of supplies 
for domestic science secured and equipment 


enlarged. 


The Cross Roads League of Botetourt county 
last 
piano, book case and the patrons met an 


organized November has purchased 


cleaned the building and cleared the grounds 


Superintendents 


ing is contracted for at Mitchells, Cedar Mount dis 


trict. We hope to occupy it by Christmas. The four 
room building at Brandy, Stevensburg district, 


under contract subject to approval of plans and s 
cifications, Which will be sent me in a day or s: 
J. M. BECKHAM, Su 
.  . 

Mathews county schools will open Septembe: 
and 14th. The session promises to be the best \W 
have ever had. Cobbs Creek High School will put i 
the fourth year course. This was made possible 
the patrons raising $350.00 or half of an ext" 
ieacher’s salary and the cost of an extra month 0! 
making all the grades have a _ nin 
months’ session. Our teachers’ institute will be 
at Mathews’ Courthouse September 18th and 19t! 

Middlesex schools will open for session 1914-15 
on Monday, September 7th. Every one interested i! 
the public schools in this county-——parent, teach 
children, trustees and superintendent—are going 
strive to make this the banner session. Our teachers 
institute will be held at the county seat, Saluda, 0! 
Friday and Saturday, September 11th and 12th. Ws 
are working for the best school fair yet on October 
23rd and 24th. We begin this session with two mor 
of our high schools putting in the fourth year cours 
We expect a larger enrollment than we have ever 
had. EK. C. PERCIFULL, Supt 

. en 

The teachers of Norfolk city will all repor: ©! 
Tuesday, September Sth, for teachers’ meeting an 
institute work. Schools all open Thursday, Se})tel 
ber 10th, under very auspicious conditions. Ou 
rollment will exceed 12,000. 

RICHARD A. DOBIE, Supt 
SS SOM 

The district trustees of Rockingham county a‘ 
inspected most of the buildings in the county ané 
the needed repairs are being made and furnitur 
has been ordered to replace that which was found 
in bad condition. The graded schools in my div sion 
will start on the 7th of September. 

G. H. HULVEY, Si 
. 


the session, 


Increased interest in the public schools throug i0u 
Spotsylvania county is manifested by a great dis 
satisfaction with present conditions and a wi! in 
ness to work for better things, but more funds ar 
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‘ud the supervisors must be prodded. The 
Journal of Education will be paid for by 
ity board for its teachers, and a list will be 
as soon as the teachers are appointed. 
iderable factious spirit in Hartwood district, 
rd county, has prevented the building of a 
nm house which we had hoped to erect this 
The school boards think it not best to sub- 
or the Virginia Journal of Education for the 
but a majority of the teachers will sub- 
A list of names will be soon forwarded to 
or of the Journal. 
JAMES ASHBY, Supt. 


Ss oo 
first school fair for Wise county will be held 
\Wise, Va., September 29th. The annual meeting 


Wise County Teachers’ Association will be 
the same time. Wise county will also vote 
ompulsory education at the coming November 
There is little doubt of its carrying by a 

ree inajority, and the only regret is that the law 
more effective. It is expected that such steps 
or of more effective methods to stamp out 
iy will help to create a public opinion which 
itself make effective all efforts to increase 
ittendance of our schools. We expect to gsub- 


for all teachers to the Virginia Journal of 
wation. 
J. N. HILLMAN, Supt. 
SS fF & 
school activities in Princess Anne county were 
the average last year, especially so with the 
idated schools. Oceana consolidated school 
' ‘trough entertainments, patrons and friends, raised 
) 8352.75, a part of which was used in helping to make 
‘he term nine months, balance used for school im- 
rovements. 
Kempsville consolidated school raised $246.72, 


ict) was used for purchasing athletic equipments, 
raries, book-cases, beautifying school grounds, etc. 
Creeds consolidated school raised $152.90, for 
ich they purchased opera chairs for the assembly 
Several other schools raised smaller amounts. 
O. B. MEARS, Supt. 
s Se 
re corps of teachers in Loudoun county are the 
ve have ever gotten together. The civic leagues 
Aldie, Ashburn, Round Hill, Sterling, Lucketts 
ind other points are busy adding new equipment. We 
‘expecting to break all former records in every 
irfment of our work. 
W. G. EDMONSON, Supt. 
Mw & Of 

The Manassas schools of Prince William county, 
opened on September 14th with a large attendance. 
\liss Eugenia Osbourn, the principal of the academic 
lepartment of the Manassas High School, who had 
raveling in Europe during the summer, re- 

‘ned a few days before school opened, much to the 
‘light of all the people who had been uneasy about 
er safety on account of the war. A new four room 
onsciidated school has just been completed at Bethel 
‘hurch, in Occoquan district, and was opened on the 


‘ith, with Mr, Richard Haydon, a very popular and 
‘vie \oung man, as principal. The people of the 
tee! orhood deserve great credit for their faith and 
‘heresy in working for this school. The land, two 


“res, was given by them, and a large part of the 
one. for the building was raised by private dona- 
‘ions and entertainments. The other schools of the 
our onen on Sentember 21st. 

GEORGE G. TYLER, Supt. 
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All the high schools of Richmond county opened 
September 17th. The one and two room schools will 
open October 5th. Our Teachers’ Institute will be 
held at Warsaw October 13th and 14th. Work is 
progressing on the new three room building at Em- 
merton. The board hopes to have it completed in 
about six weeks. 

In Westmoreland county, we have succeeded in 
employing an industrial supervisor for the negro 
schools. She will give her entire time to supervision 
and giving industrial training during the months 
the schools are in session; for the remainder of, the 
vear she will organize home garden clubs and teach 
canning, cooking, etc. The high schools in the county 
will open on the 10th of September, the 26th of Sep- 
tember and October 5th. All one and two room 
schools will open October 5th. Our Teachers’ Insti- 
tutes will be held October 15th and 16th at Montross. 
We hope to have an attendance of 100 per cent. The 
new two room school in Montross district, built by 
the patrons, will be formally turned over to the 
school board on October 6th. 

BLAKE T. NEWTON, Supt. 
& 7 a 

The district high and graded schools of Southamp- 
ton opened September 15th with an enrollment in 
each school exceeding that of any previous year at 
any time during the year. In one instance an addi- 
tional teacher was employed to relieve the conges- 
tion. Our slogan for the year is a larger enrollment 
and a higher average attendance believing that this, 
more than anything else, will reveal the need of 
better equipment, better teachers and more money. 
The new normal training department in the Franklin 
High School bids fair to be popular. Already four 
young ladies who had previously completed the high 
school course, or its equivalent, have enrolled and 
it is expected that the class will be a large one as 
the high school girls are enabled to adjust them- 
selves to the new curriculum. Although a number 
of communities have been prejudiced against consoli- 
dation of schools because of ill-advised wagon routes, 
consolidation still has its charms for some communi- 
ties. In one instance every patron of a one room 
school requested that it be closed and that transpor- 
tation to the district high and graded school be 
furnished. Of course the request was granted. The 
county school board will enforce the law for vaccina- 
tion against smallpox in anticipation of another out- 
break of that disease. 

G. L. H. JOHNSON, Supt. 
Ss © 


In Halifax county, as usual, a good part of the 
month of August was spent in getting out the annual 
report. I have attended three district school board 
meetings and held one educational rally at Catawba. 
The work of getting all the school houses comfortable 
for the coming session and seeing to repairs and 
furniture needed has consumed much of the time. 
I find there is employment (in a large county like 
this) for every moment of my time. When I am not 
actually engaged in planning for something better, 
I am called on to settle neighborhood disagreements 
and to harmonize all the agencies employed for the 
betterment of the schools. Tactfulness, patience and 
wisdom from above are necessary to meet the exi- 
gencies that arise. I love children and love to see 
the work of education prosper, but the unceasing 
complaints that arise, produced by sensitive ignor- 
ance on the part of the complainants, tax one’s being 
to the utmost. I hope my brother superintendents 
are not so troubled. H. J. WATKINS, Supt. 


—- 
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NORFOLK SCHOOLS CROWDED 


Editor Journal: 

I will take pleasure in giving news notes in my 
monthly report of anything that I think will be of 
interest in our schools. We opened up on September 
10th, and have an enrollment of 12,000 pupils, being 
500 in excess of last year, and I am confident that we 
will have 500 more, making 12,500, or an increase 
of 1,000 over last session. We commenced our work 
under most auspicious circumstances—buildings all 
in excellent condition and a full corps of teachers. 
Our board decided to allow children six years of age 
to attend school. This has caused congestion in some 
of the primary grades, however this will be relieved 
a little later on 

RICHARD A. DOBIE, 
Division Superintendent. 


Gloucester, Va., September 19, 1914. 
Editor Virginia Journal of Education. 

My Dear Sir: 

Gloucester is breaking her record in enrollment so 
far. 

We are attempting a vigorous campaign for coming 
session, to-wit: 3,000 (over 759%) of school popula- 
tion in enrollment and attendance. We are asking 
every teacher to make a Canvass in every home in 
her school radius; make a note of every absent child 
of school age and report same to the superintendent. 

After this, we propose to have educational meet- 
ings with invited speakers to take the matter up 
with our people. Illiteracy must be removed. Our 
people must have the very best. 

But the key of the whole situation is largely in 
the teacher for there “is more in the man than there 
is in the land.”’ We get no more enthusiasm in 
others than we have in us. The Journal taken and 
read by every teacher and school official. 75% at 
least of our school population is attending school 


School 


ENROLLMENT CAMPAIGN IN LUNENBURG 
COUNTY 
Editor Journal: 

Enclosed you will find an outline of an educational 
campaign which is now being shaped for the schools 
of Lunenburg county. 

The high schools at Victoria and Kenbridge opened 
up on the 14th with unusually large enrollments. 


Kenbridge enrolled 110, and Victoria 240 on the first- 


day. 

The Teachers’ Association of Lunenburg County 
will meet in Kenbridge on Friday and Saturday, 
October 16th and 17th. 

We will also be able to work up a good club of 
teachers for the Journal at that time. Please let 
me know what days you can be with us during the 
Educational Campaign. I am counting on you for 
at least three days at some time between the 19th 
and 30th of October. 

Very cordially yours, 
ISHAM T. WILKINSON, Supt. 
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Our Letter Bor 


regularly. Emergency certificates, at least among the 
white teachers, have been reduced to a Minium, 
A uniform course of study is vlosely followed. Our 
grade lines are kept well in hand, so pupils and their 
parents can see what progress is being made. We 
can accomplish this if we try during coming tern, 
The more we do the more our people will give us to 
do with if we do it wisely, and if we superintendents 
do not feel like attempting this we should make 
room for, some one who will, for Virginia must move 
upward in her educational work. 
Very respectfully, 
R. A. FOLKES, Su 


A TEACHER’S PRAYER 


Editor Journal: 

I have just come across this teacher’s prayer, by 
Henry Van Dyke, which seems to me very good. 
thought perhaps you might find space in your next 


Journal for it. Please do not put it in because | 


send it, unless you really want it. 
Very sincerely yours, 
ELLA AGNEW. 


Make me respect my material so much that I dare 
not slight my work. 

Help me to deal very honestly with words and 
with people because they are both alive. 

Teach me to see the local color without being blind 


to the inner light. 

Give me an ideal that will stand the strain of 
weaving into human stuff on the loom of the real 
Keep me from caring more for books than for folks 

Steady me to do my full stint of work as well as 
I can; and when that is done, stop me, pay what 
wages Thou wilt, and help me to say, from a quiet 
heart, a grateful AMEN!—Henry L. Van Dyke. 


Mews 


Naturally at this season of the year our thoughts 
and efforts should turn to the schools. There is n0 
part of our government of greater significance than 
the education of the coming generation. The high 
schools at Kenbridge and Victoria have already 
opened with unusually large enrollments. All «thet 
white schools of the county are expected to ope: 0 
September 28th. 

We are pleased to say that an outline for an edu 
cational campaign in Lunenburg county has alr ady 
been formulated for a greater enrollment of p: pils 
A synopsis of which is as follows: This move ates 
from the County Teachers’ meeting in January ast. 
An effort during that month on the part of the 1 ach 
ers increased the total school enrollment oi! the 
county to a greater number than ever before its 
history. 
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eachers’ Association will meet in Kenbridge 
er 16th and 17th, for the purpose of discuss- 
best methods of teaching; and the import- 
vitalizing school work. During this meeting 
plans will be formulated for the greater 
nrollment campaign. The campaign will cover 
| of ten school days—from October 19th to 
lusive. 
state Co-operative Education Association has 
ed October 30 as “Patrons’ Day” for the 
.nd each white school in Lunenburg county 
expected to observe that day, and each patron 
invited to visit his or her school on that 
the purpose of observing the work of teacher 
ils, and of learning the general condition of 
| and its needs. 
e night of October 30th a grand educational 
the county at large will be held at Victoria. 
the ten days of “Greater School Enrollment 
n’’ some speaker will address the patrons of 
ite school of the county on the importance of 


vg all children of school age and education in 


or on the subject of “What we should do for 
ool, and what our schools should do for 


\lany of the leading educators of the State will 


ite in this campaign and assist in the move 
Lunenburg public schools in the lead of any 
schools of Virginia. 

iccess and telling results of this move will 
what the citizens of the county may desire 
it. We bespeak the hearty support of every 
in Lunenburg in this campaign against illit- 


and for liberal education. 


‘he knockers’ hammer be silent and the boost- 


nd ne 


At tl 


Blith ar 
The delight and appreciation of the teachers upon 
learning of Mr. Harrison’s gift to their schools will 


undoubt 
hin 


the 


100ls 


| 


gift 


pet resound, then in our schools good teach- 
ny pupils and progress will surely be found. 


ridge, Va., Sept. 23d. 





SENTS MAPS TO FAUQUIER SCHOOLS 


weeks ago, Mr. H. C. Groome, representing 
fax Harrison, approached the Superintendent 
ls of Fauquier with a proposition from Mr. 
to furnish free of cost to each public school 
ounty, one of the splendid new maps of 
r, recently published by the Fauquier Board 
Naturally this generous offer was received 
igit by the Superintendent of Schools, and 
him the matter was presented to the County 


| hoard at their annual meeting August 15th. 


nty school board most gratefully accepted 


rrison’s offer and ordered the division super- 


to acknowledge in a proper manner Mr. 


on’s gift and to express to him their sincere 


, appreciation of his interest in the public 
1s manifested by this splendid contribution 
equipment. They also ordered that there 
ed upon each map words to commemorate 


ime of the donor and also the high position 
occupies among us. 


So each map has been plainly 
ly stamped: “Presented by Fairfax Harrison, 
t of the Southern Railway Co., to the Public 
of Fauquier, September, 1914.” 
teachers’ meeting in Warrenton, September 
12th, many of these maps were distributed. 


dly be a source of great gratification to 
ey were unanimous in their praise of both 
ind the giver. 
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While the writer of this inadequate tribute to a 
most commendable act of public-spirited generosity 
feels that Mr. Harrison would much prefer that his 
sift be received in the same unostentatious manner 
in which it was made, the event seems to the writer 
too significant to pass unheralded in some way. It 
is significant of the awakened mind of the intelligent 
interest and of the active co-operation of the public- 
spirit individual in the great task of public educa- 
tion. This Mr. Harrison has exemplified in his gift 
to the schools as a private individual anxious and 
willing to assist in a great public work. 

' E. ALBERT SMITH, Supt. 

Warrenton, Sept. 22d. 





THE ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND SECOND- 
ARY SCHOOLS OF THE SOUTHERN STATES 


The annual meeting of the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the Southern States will 
be held with the University of Virginia, Charlottes- 
bh Va., Thursday and Friday, October 22 and 23, 

The secretary requests that all institutions that 
will be represented send him the names of their 
delegates at an early date. The complete programme 
of the meeting will be announced later. 

Very truly yours, 
BERT E. YOUNG, Secretary, 
Vanderbilt University. 





TEACHERS MEET IN BUCKINGHAM 


The Buckingham teachers responded in a large 
number to the call of Superintendent John A. Twy- 
man for a meeting on September 25, 1914, at Buck- 
ingham, Va. The meeting was one that was not only 
pleasant but profitable and instructive to teachers. 
Carefully prepared papers were read by Principal 
Holsinger and Mrs. Julia Kyle. Mr. Worrell was 
present and made an able address on Co-operation. 

The educational outlook in Buckingham is bright. 
The officials have made it a point to employ some 
trained and progressive young men and women for 
the high and graded schools throughout the county. 
There is a veritable educational awakening and spe- 
cial interest in civic pride is being manifested in this 
grand old county. 

D. N. DAVIDSON. 





The Jeanes’ Fund, for the improvement of negro 
rural schools, co-operated last year with public school 
superintendents in 118 counties in twelve States. 
The supervising teachers, paid partly by the counties 
and partly by the Jeanes’ Fund, visited regularly in 
these counties 2,853 country schools, making in all 
14,828 visits and raising for purposes of school im- 
provement $65,413. 





CUMBERLAND TEACHERS ORGANIZE FOR 
WORK 


All white teachers for the session of 1914-1915 met 
at the courthouse on Saturday, signed contracts, 
elected officers for the County Teachers’ Association, 
appointed two delegates to the State conference at 
Richmond during Thanksgiving week, and heard ad- 
dresses from Dr. J. L. Jarman, of the State Board 
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of Education, and Jackson Davis, supervisor of rural co-operate With their industrial supervisor to 
lementar chool better buildings, longer terms, better qualified jeg 
Officers elect for the Teachers’ Association were ers and more liberal support for industrial educatio; 
as follows: M. C. Harrison, president; H. D. Ashton, Two high schools have been open in Cumberla) 
vice president: Mi Vivian Stonnell, secretary-treas since September 1. All of the remaining schoo)s 2 
irer Misses Mar Reynolds and Rebecca Vaughan cpened their doors for work September 28. ; 
vere elected delegates to the State conference, with Crops are being harvested; but reports from ya; 
Mi Lillian Pavne and Mrs. Grace Garnett as alter- ous parts of the county are not especially encourae 
ate ing. There is a small crop of tobacco, and most 
rhe negro teachers had a separate meeting, where this is late. The corn is late, and promises to 
the colored girls exhibited the canned goods from much less than was made last vear, even if 
heir gardet About 200 negroes attended this meet- be cut before frost 
neg Jackson Davis and others urged the negroes to Cartersville, Va., September 28th. 
Ainong the Colleges 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA val Dr. Maneval graduated at Johns Hopkins 
served three years as Professor of Biology in Roa 
The ninetiet ession opened September 1th, the oke College, Va. He comes to us, after having fi 
imnual official nvocation took place September 24th. a similar position for two years at Randolph-Ma 
e absen the President, Dr. Edwin A. Alder- College, to take charge of the instruction in Bota 
man. D1 ge. Dean of the college, presided His (4) Mr. L. R. Whipple It is hardly correct to sy 
ddr ¢ nee follows of Mr. Whipple as a new member of the facul 
for this dav of the present session Most of us remember the ability and zeal with w! 
13 dav of last session is as fol he conducted the courses several years ago in Ji 
nalism; and those of us connected with the adminis 
; a1 1914. Incr. Dec tration have always regretted that the Universit 
finances did not admit of the continuation o 
| Sz a0) “ Valuable work. The fact that Prof. Charles W. K 
| (i Sceh ” needs a few months’ leave of absence, to col 
I) 1) rtment of Engineeri! ve ; o his convalescence after a sharp illness, renders 
rl Depart! ( ledicil ‘ Ue necessary that some one else look after the 
rt ) ! nt ef Law wy <9) sraduate courses in English Literature unt 
( Re date, fro Kent returns We were exceedingly fortuw 
| ( licate . ‘ eing able to secure Mr. Whipple as Adjunct 1 
sor for this important work. 
idents come from outside of ro the older students returning after wh 
Virgil | I other State university which heen for each, IL trust, it happy and healthfu 
is z percentage of its students tion, we extend an affectionate greeting and welc 
naa n State is the University of the new men we say in the words of Presid 
? ounted for. to some extent, by \lderman, “May you bear yourselves proudly 
*y Fiat ‘ ‘oan admits outsiders at very low our greatest adventure: and may you bless t 
ia this respect from the Univer- nd the influence that enrolled you among the s 
Virgini \ e always register from eighty- of the University of Virginia.” 
a after this date, we can count Dean Page stated in his opening address t 
, ( ree of certainty as the total sarded himseif as a very poor prophet as 
io! The great object of the promised at the closing exercises of last sessic 
ee new men may meet the old President Alderman would be in his place 
( the new, and that those who resent convocation. The great war in Europ: ; 
a\ ‘ or more sessions in the Uni- ever, rendered all predictions uncertain of fulfil 
ersitv ma ive an opportunity of welcoming one Dean Page stated that it was with profound r 
ni , l'niversity We welcome most that he received the first day of September a telegra 
rdiallv the following n¢ members of the facult stating that the President and his family had 
) { j Hall-Quest, M. A., of Princeton the Journey trom Switzerland to London in 
: , for two years Professor of Edu- President Alderman spent the early part of tl 
Hii Westminster College, Fulton, Mo. He ha mer motoring through France and Italy, and « 
heel ASsi I Professor of Education in the July went to St. Moritz for a stay of some 
lniversity of Illinois, to Dr. Charles Hughes Johns- Late in July war was suddenly declared d E 
ton and Dr. W. C. Bagley, and comes to us as became a very serious question how Americans, |! On 
Associate Professor of Education (2) Mr. Herman rooned in Switzerland, could reach a_ port De . 
P. Johns eraduate of the University of South Caro Page, on the 25th of August, received from Dr. Ald 
ina s been assistant in English in the Uni- man a letter dated August 18th, in which he 
versity of Mississippi He comes to take charge oft that they were trying to formulate plans to lea 
he WO! formerly done by Prof. W. T. Myers, who Switzerland, but up to that date, the plans were ! ‘tel 
has accepted a position at Converse College. We materialized. The letter was brought to A 
wish Prof. Myers exceedingly well in his new field by a friend who paid $4,000 for two stateroos ® 1 
while we welcome Prof. Johnson as Adjunct a little steamer sailing from Genoa. A little late sii 


of work, 
Professor of English Literature. (5) 


Dr. W. FE. Mane- 


the president and his family were able to lé 








pile Sela 
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traveling by way of Paris. A few days ago 
-ram from the president stated that he would 
home on the “Baltic’’ on October 9th, and 
home about October 18th or 20th. He is 
ent health and spirits. 
cial interest to all interested in education 
opening of the new building of the Curry 
al School of Education at the University of 
Those competent to judge state that the 
is one of the handsomest and more modernly 
d for the purpose of instruction in education 
. institution in this country. The general style 
tecture conforms to the Jeffersonian plan 
revails throughout the University. The prin- 
modern school hygiene underlie practically 
ole building, some exceptions having been 


necessary in order to make the building con- 


the Jeffersonian type. At present, in addi- 
regular courses in education, the Department 
sophy occupies room in this building. The 
io make the building of as wide service as 
for the various departments of instruction in 
Ve rsity. 
he opening of this new education building 
| of education makes another step forward 
re comprehensive organization of its work. 
vities of the school have been chiefly in five 
class instruction, inspection of high 
management of the summer school, the 
ejene campaign, and the organization of a 
Extension Lecture Series. The first of 
tivities is now becoming more adequately 
Prof. Alfred L. Hall-Quest being appointed 
air of Educational Psychology and the Prin- 
nd Methods of Teaching. This appointment 
he School of Education to intensify its class- 


nstruction. Dr. William H. Heck occupies the 


School Hygiene, Heredity and Evolution 
Charles G. Maphis the chair of Secondary 


pected that with the new building, the new 
ihe new professor the enrollment in educa- 
necessarily be small until the purpose and 
in this department is more eminently 
The present enrollment, however, is gratify- 
(niversity: forty-two registrations and the 
of several additions to this number is 
an earnest of very large interest in this 


new organization the School of Education 
render the State and the South specific 
ilong scientific lines. Equipment has been 
for tabulation and graphing statistical dats 
various systems of education in Virginia 
South. The need of such scientific work 
btless be felt more and more as the modern 
education is felt by the progressives in edu- 
work. Dr. Heck will continue his exceptional] 
ampaigns throughout the State, and Prof 
will spend a large part of his time visiting 
ioo0ls and rendering them such _ specific ser- 
he is wel leapable of rendering. Prof. Hall- 
will give special attention to his class-room 
id the tabulation of statistical data. He will 
available for lectures for educational bodies. 
‘ial interest in the psychology and methods 
leads him to hope that he may have oppor- 
to render the State of Virginia and the South 
along this particular line. 


* School of Education aims also to establish an 
onal museum, collecting old text books, old 


devices of various sorts, old educational 


classics, pictures, etc., which will be of interest to 
students of education. The friends of the University 
can render the School of Education exceptional ser- 
vice in presenting material of this kind. 

While the School of Education aims to render spe- 
cific service in preparing teachers, principals, and 
school administrators, its undergraduate work has 
an even larger aim. Its courses are so arranged that 
they have a large cultural value and students in the 
various courses will find the subject matter of large 
educational value in their general university train- 
ing. 

On the evening of September 24th, Prof. Charles 
G. Maphis addressed the opening session of the Fork 
Union Academy, which occasion was also auspicious 
as the installation ceremony of the new president, 
Prof. J. T. Crossland. From Fork Union Prof. Maphis 
went to Palmyra and visited its splendid high school. 

ALFRED L. HALI-QUEST. 


VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


The first session of the Summer School, which 
closed on August 5th, was highly successtul from 
every standpoint, and clearly justified the wisdonr 
of its organization. After the first week, which 
marked the end of the extended drought that had 
cxisted throughout the State, the usual delighful 
summer climate of Blacksburg prevailed. A number 
of excursions were made to Mountain Lake and other 
places of interest in the vicinity, and social activi- 
ties of many kinds abounded, concluding with the 
final ball on the night of August 4th. 

Work on the McBryde Building of Mechanic Arts 
is progressing rapidly. When completed with its 
equipment, which is already in operation in tem- 
porary quarters, it will constitute the most modern 
school for instruction in Mechanic Arts in the South, 
if not in the United States. 

The new Field House and Gymnasium, which is be- 
ing erected by donations from the students and 
faculty, is likewise well under way and will be ready 
for occupancy by the opening of the fall term. 

The Physical Laboratory was fortunate in receiv- 
ing a large consignment of apparatus from Germany 
before the outbreak of hostilities. 

While many of the faculty are spending their vaca- 
tions here, quite a number are engaged in various 
lines of work elsewhere. Col. J. S. A. Johnson, pro- 
fessor of Experimental Engineering, is with the 
Testing Department of the Westinghouse Company 
at Pittsburg, Pa. Prof. C. E. Vawter, Head of the De- 
partment of Physics, has taken a similar position 
with the General Electric Company of Schenectady, 
N. Y. Dr. R. H. Hudnall, Head of the Department 
of English, and Mrs. Hudnall are spending the sum- 
mer at Chautauqua, N. Y. Prof. R. J. Holden, of the 
Department of Geology, is doing extensive work 
throughout the State in connection with the iron 
industries. Associate Professor Miles, of the Depart- 
ment of Modern Languages, is studving at Columbia 
University. Associate Frofessor Bright is engaged in 
practical railroad work for the summer. 

Miss Eleanor I. Jones, Librarian, has just returned 
from her vacation, spent at the Public Library of 
Utica, N. Y., and in short visits to Boston and Wash- 
ington. 

Associate Professor Harry Gudheim has recently 
been elected to membership in the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers. 


v6 


social event of much interest was 
Miss Amenta Matthews to Mr. 
Charles H. Crabill, Assistant Plant Pathologist. 
Several changes in the faculty for next session 
have taken place. Professors Lyman Carrier, of the 
Department of Agronomy, and Brainard, of the De- 
partment of Animal Husbandry, have resigned and 
will take positions with the United States Depart- 


ment of Agriculture. 

Instructor Smithey 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
will be filled by Mr. Dabney Lancaster, A. M., of 
University of Virginia. Instructor A. S. McCown 
leaves the Department of Rhetoric to begin the study 
of Medicine at Johns Hopkins University. Instructor 
J. B. Lucas has accepted a graduate fellowship in 
Chemistry at the University of Illinois. 

Prof. W. J. Schoene, M. S., formerly of the New 
York Experiment Station, Geneva, N. Y., and who 
twelve months ago was elected State Entomologist 
with headquarters here, has been appointed by the 
Board of Visitors Acting Director of the Experiment 
Station. Mr. Wm. D. Saunders, former State Dairy 
and Food Commissioner, has been elected to the posi- 
Professor of Animal and Dairy Husbandry 
general superintendent of the college 

Hutcheson, M. S., formerly Asso- 

Agronomy in the Virginia Poly- 
and who last year filled a similar 


A midsummer 
the marriage of 


up work at the 


leaves to take 
His position 


tion of 
and will be 
farm. Prof. T. B. 
ciate Professor of 


technic Institute, 
position at the University of Minnesota, has been 
elected Professor and Head of the Department of 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 
of Mississippi, first lieutenant 
and a graduate of West 
the War Department to 
whose detail had expired. 

Professors Schoene and Saunders are on the ground 
and discharging their duties. Professor Hutcheson 
will reach here the 15th of September, while Lieut. 
Anding will report on the 5th of September. 


ADFORD NORMAL NOTES 


Agronomy in the 
Lieut. S. W. Anding, 
in the United States arm) 
Point, has been detailed by 
succeed Lieut. J. F. Ware, 


and tank at the artesian well on the 
rounds will be completed before the 
opening of the next regular session of the Normal 
School, September 9th. The artesian well on the 
Normal School grounds is 517 feet deep and fur- 
nishes an abundant supply of the purest water. 

A Department of Biology has been created for the 
coming year. Ample equipment is being provided 
and much attention will be given to the various 
phases of the subject of Biology in this institution 
in the future. 

The contract for the erection of the new dormito1ry 
will be let in a few days. This dormitory will 
accommodate eighty-one students, and will be ready 
the opening of the summer quarter in 


tower 
Normal School g 


The 


use by 
June, 1915. 
The summer 


for 


quarter of the Radford Normal 
School opened June 15th, and closed August 29th. 
The summer quarter is divided into two terms of 
six weeks each. The enrollment for the two terms 
was 347 different persons. The personnel of the at- 
tendance through the summer quarter was very sat- 
isfactory. A large number of the teachers in attend- 
ance either held First Grade, High School, or Pro- 
fessional certificates. A large number also were 


applicants for First Grade certificates. 

The Appalachian School Improvement Foundation, 
with headquarters at the Normal School, has planned 
several extensive campaigns through the rural coun- 
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ties of Southwest Virginia for the latter part oj 
August and early in September. This Foundation at. 
tempts to reach and stimulate those counties anj 
sections not reached by other associations ani or. 
ganizations for uplift of the people and the improve. 
ment of the schools. This Foundation has _ beep 
active in the work for more than two years, and has 
accomplished great good in the western part of the 
State. The Trustees of this Foundation, represent. 
ing all churches and political parties, include many 
of the most prominent men in the business and s 
fessional life of this section of the State. Prot 

E. Gilbert, of the Normal School, is at present p t- 
ing Secretary. Dr. J. P. McConnell has been presi. 
dent of this Foundation since its incorporation 

The Radford Normal School has established 
museum in which interesting specimens representing 
the old industries, the intellectual activities. and 
the history of this section of the State are collected 
and preserved. 

The scientific side of the Radford Normal School 
has been strengthened by the creation of a new de- 
partment of Biology. Ample equipment has beep 
provided for this new work and much interest is 
being manifested in it. 

Sometime ago an artesian well 517 feet deep was 
bored on the grounds of the Normal School for the 
exclusive use of the institution. The tower and tank 
122 feet high have just been completed. This fur. 
nishes the institution an abundant supply of purest 


water. 
Considerable additions to the library have been 
made. The books are bought with a view to their 


usefulness. The students are constantly referred to 
the library for reading, supplementary to the regular 
work in all departments. The library is kept open 
practically all day six days in the week and on Sun: 


day afternoons. 
Miss Young, Inter-collegiate Secretary of the Y. 
W. C. A., recently spent some days at the Normal 


School in the interest of that organization. The 
Young Women’s Christian Association was one of the 
most Bie heen organizations in the Normal School 
last session. Three delegates were sent to the Stu: 
dents’ Conference in North Carolina last June to 
secure training for leadership of the Association for 
the present session. 

The young women in the Radford Normal School 
have always manifested much interest in the literary 
societies. These societies are aggressive in their 
plans of work for the coming year. Each society 
has a splendid hall for its exclusive use. At the 
commencement exercises last year an _ inter-society 
debate was held for a trophy cup. This cup was 
won by the Ingles Society. 

In a few days the contract for the new dormitory 
will be let. The plans of the architect have been 
accepted. This new dormitory will accommodate 
eighty-one students. 

The senior class numbers twenty-five. A large pre 
portion of the students are enrolled in the junior 
class. The greater number of the students are grad: 
uates of high schools, many of them being graduates 
of first grade high schools. 

The Appalachian School Improvement Foundation. 
with headquarters at East Radford, Va., has recently 
conducted two extended educational campaigns. One 
of these campaigns was through Dickenson and i 
chanan counties under the leadership of Prof. E. 
Gilbert, Acting Secretary of the Foundation. “The 


speakers on this campaign spoke three times 2 4a! 


for a week and traveled about one hundred and te? 
The 


miles on horseback through these two counties 
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mpaign planned by Dr. J. P. McConnell, Presi- 
the Foundation, included Floyd and Carroll 

All day meetings were held at six points 
counties. The campaign closed with a large 
eeting at Galax, in Grayson county. 





‘REDERICKSBURG NORMAL SCHOOL 


choo] opened on the 10th of September with 
enrollment. It seems certain that the atten- 
vill exceed that of last session. 
new members of the faculty are Miss Char- 
‘coples, B. A., of Michigan; Miss Eula Atkin- 
\labama; Miss Ethel Black, M. A., of Nor- 
\liiss Sarah Marshall, of Kentucky. At its 
last June the board elected Mr. A. B. Chand- 
Dean of the School. 
\ \. B. Chandler, Jr., and Mr. W. N. Hamlet are 
Li < attractive residences adjoining the Normal 
s property. 
f ost noteworthy mark of progress in our work 
is t addition of grammar grades to our training 
The grammar grade supervision is under 
rection of Miss Peoples. 
zeneral standard of the school has been raised, 
such as we are now on a sixteen unit entrance 
sis to the professional work instead of fourteen 
etofore, 
uew dormitory is being pushed forward rap- 
ly, and we hope it will be ready by the second 


\liss Virginia E. Stone has returned to resume her 
rs as supervisor of the training school, after a 
leave of absence at Teachers’ College, Colum- 


ia University. 
resident Russell, who is also President of the 
Siate Teachers’ Association, has been absent from 


lool several times in the interest of the asso- 





COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY 
| 
T College of William and Mary opened on Sep- 
\7th with a good enrollment, and the total 
es to be greater than that of last session. All 
oms in the dormitories were taken before the 
opened. 
During the summer many improvements were 
ide in and around the buildings. A new dining 
nd kitchen with all modern equipment were 
|. An annex to the Ewell building was put up 
gave fifteen additional rooms, and the space 
ed by the old dining hall converted into eight 
iving rooms. All these rooms were provided with 
eW furniture and equipped with all modern con- 
enicnces such as steam heat, electric lights, running 
ete. All rooms in the Taliaferro building were 
refurnished and provided with modern con- 
The bath room in the gymnasium was 
led and the infirmary improved. A new pump- 
ng rangement with an air lift was provided and 
ear the dormitories eliminated. A new walk 
he main building to the library was laid and 
ipel newly painted. 
1 vork of the summer session at Dublin was a 
Students were enrolled from many sections 
State and were impressed with the seriousness 
work to such an extent as to accomplish more 
usually done at summer sessions. 
prospects for a good football team are excel- 
d we are looking forward to a successful sea- 


eniences, 


son. The esprit of the students in all lines is espe- 
cially noticeable. 

Prof. W. H. Keeble, who attended the University 
of Chicago last session on leave of absence, has re- 
turned to his work in physics and is exerting his 
stimulating influence in all branches of college activi- 
ties. 

September 22d the Y. M. C. A. held a reception in 
the new dining hall which was largely attended and 
greatly enjoyed. The outlook for good work in this 
association is very encouraging. ° 





VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE 


One cf the most important actions of the Board 
of Visitors at their June meeting was the authoriza- 
tion of immediate work on the enlargement of the 
Parade and erection of additional officers quarters, 
and at the present writing, the contractors have 
made substantial progress. General supervision of 
the work is in the hands of Colonel T. A. Jones, of 
the Department of Civil Engineering. The removal 
of the  superintendent’s residence, Commodore 
Maury’s former residence and the commandant’s 
quarters has progressed as far as the foundations; 
the three new sets of officer's quarters are now under 
roof. The grading of the Parade is well under way 
and about half completed with the aid of liberal 
applications of dynamite and an efficient steam 
shovel. So mucn of the work as has been mapped 
out is expected to be completed by the first of the 
year, though this is but an integral part of the gen- 
eral scheme of enlargement and improvement. 

The summer coaching school, conducted by Captain 
S. W. Anderson, at the Rockbridge Alum Springs, 
has reported an attendance of about thirty-five old 
and new cadets, who will report on September Ist 
for examination. Assisting Captain Anderson have 
been Captains Mayo and Crowson of the faculty. 

It is expected that the total enrollment at the open- 
ing of the session on September 9th will total about 
100, as the applications for admission have been un- 
usually numerous throughout the summer. This 
number will be the largest enrollment that the In- 
stitute has ever experienced and is an indication of 
the immediate need of the enlargement of the Bar- 
racks, , 

There will be a number of changes in the Acade- 
mic Staff for the coming session. Colonel Jennings 
C. Wise tendered his resignation as commandant of 
cadets in June, and will now devote his entire at- 
tention to the work of the Department of Economics 
and Political Science which has taken rapid strides 
in efficiency under his direction. Captain S. W. 
Anderson will return to the Department of Physics 
after one year spent in special work in this subject 
at the University of Wisconsin. There will also be 
a number of changes in the personnel of the assist- 
ants in the various departments. 

Major M. F. Edwards, who has acted as the cor- 
respondent of the Virginia Journal of Education at 
this institution, will spend the year on furlough at 
the University of Wisconsin, where he will take 
special courses in German. 

The seventy-sixth session of the Virginia Military 
Institute began on September 7th. For a month pre- 
ceding the opening day every application received 
was placed upon the waiting list. The largest cadet 
corps in the history of the school being thus assured 
four weeks in advance gave time for making avail- 
able a few more rooms. These extra quarters, how- 
ever, reduced the waiting list by only one-third, and 
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over seventy-five ap- 
Which could 


ning day there were 


superintendent's 


on the op 
plications on the 


desk 


rot be acted upon favorably. 
Since the opening of the present session drills and 
parades have been held on the new athletic field. 


on account of the 
parade 


This change was made necessary 


improvements which are in progress on the 
During the summer this work has gone for- 

rapidly, but there is still a large amount 
before the drill ground will 


ground 
Ward very 
done 


of grading to be 


be ready for use The three professors’ quarters, 
which faced the parade ground on the west, have 
been moved back, and, in a line with these, three 
new buildings are being erected. The moving of 
these buildings with the other improvements will 
make the drill ground nearly three times its former 
size. 


members of the Board of Visitors 
1914, were reappointed 
summer: General 
Charles J. Anderson, of Richmond; Colonel Joseph 
Button, of Richmond; Hon. Thomas L. Tate, of 
Draper; and Colonel Francis lL. Smith, of Alexandria, 
The only new appointee is Colonel Walter H. Taylor, 
of Norfolk, who succeeds General C. C. Vaughan, of 
Franklin. With the exception of Colonel Button, all 
of these men are alumni of the Institute. Colonel 
Button, however, has so identified himself with 
everything pertaining to the welfare and progress of 
the school that he is regarded as one of us. 

The report of Captain S. J. Bayard Schindel, Gen- 
eral Staff, United States Army, who made an inspec- 
that the 


The following 
whose terms expired July 1, 
during the 


by Governor Stuart 


tion of the Institute last spring, is all 

school’s alumni and most exacting friends could 
expect. The report is a most complimentary one, 
and Captain Schindel’s opinion of the Virginia Mili- 


tary Institute is shown by his recommending the 
issuance of the new regulation three-inch field pieces. 
There is no adverse criticism in any one particular. 
He found the military department and the work of 
the cadets excellent in every respect. Of the corps 
as a whole Captain Schindel states: 

“They are a neat, well-appearing set of young men. 
Their reading and instruction is thorough, and they 
are well prepared to answer questions on military 
topics.” 

There are several changes in the instructional 
force of the Institute Major M. F. Edwards has 
been granted a year’s leave to study German in the 
University of Wisconsin, and Captain A. F. Kibler 
has resigned to accept a position in the physics de- 
partment of the same institution. Major S. W. An- 
derson, adjunct professor of physics, has returned, 
after a year’s absence, to the department with which 
he was formerly associated. The following new tIn- 
structors have been commissioned by the Governor 
as assistants with the rank of captain: L. T. Gayle, 
Portsmouth, Virginia; H. A. Murrill, Charlotte, North 
Carolina: J. A. Anderson, Linden, Virginia: L. L. 
Leech, Lexington, Virginia; B. A. Colonna, Washing- 
ton, ID. C.: and J. C. Parker, Franklin, Virginia 

B. F. CROWSON. 


ROANOKE COLLEGE 


The chapel of Roanoke College was filled to its 
capacity yesterday morning when the formal opening 
the sixty-second session were held. The 
exercises were a fitting prelude to the splendid ses- 
sion in prospect and made a deep impression upon 
those present. The principal address was delivered 


exercises of 


by the Rev. J. A. Huffard, class of ’84, of Luray, Va 


who chose as his theme “Some College Fundamen 
als.” By his attractive delivery and scholarly pre. 


the speaker delighted his 
large audience of college men. Among the funda. 
mental things to be kept carefully in mind through. 
out the college course, he emph&sized in particular 
bodily health, good associates, gentlemanliness, sty 
dious habits, and Christian character. Mr. Charies 
W. Greenwood, a distinguished alumnus of the clags 
of ‘SS, of Little Rock, Ark., also gave a short address 
the humorous anecdotes of which were happily re. 
ceived. 

A number of ministers of Salem and Roanoke or. 
cupied places on the rostrum together with members 
of the faculty. Among the latter were the two ney 
professors, Dr. A. P. Wagener, of the chair of Latin 
and Dr. W. H. Klose, supply professor of German 
and French, beth of whom have Made a very favor. 
the college. 


sentation of his subject, 


able impression at 

The number of students who have already matricu 
nearly two hundred, with every indi 
cation that the enrollment of the present year wil 
exceed that of all previous’ sessions 
large number of ladies were admitted 
to the college. Students have entered from all se 
tions of the South and East, while a number of 
foreign countries, as usual, are represented. Among 
the foreigners enrolled is Mr. Hajime Inadomi, of 
Japan, who is preparing himself for the 
ministry in his native country. 


lated reaches 


considerably 
even when a 


D. B. WELSH. 


Salem, Va., Sept. 17, 1914. 
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Draper’s ‘‘Sanitary”’ 





lead the 


Ask the schools who 
use them and you will 
find that we have thous 
ands of satisfied custo- 


mers. 





Pat. Jan. 8, ‘07 


Write for sample today 


SPICELAND, INDIANA. 
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making up their reading lists for the coming year. 
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Standard English Classics 


This series eomprises over 7) volumes, many of them books that have been added to the new Uniform 
‘rance Kequirements list for 1915-1919. In making up lists of reading for the coming year, English 
rs cannot afford to overlook these v. lumes which in editorial apparatus, in typographic form, and in 
are notably adanted to class use. 
Write foy an attractive pamphlet giving the Uniform Entrance Requirements in English, 

















1915-1919, and a complete list of the Standard English Classics. 


International Modern Language Series 


—= 
This series presents an unusually wide range of choice in French, German, and Spanish texts edited 
class use. Texts have been selected not only for their literary value, but for their genuine interest and 
lability. They include the foremost work of modern writers as well as the established classics and com- 
se history, biography, travel sketches, folk tales, short stories, novels, poetry, and drama. Thirteen new 
lumes have been added to the series in the last few months. Teachers should know about these in 











Our latest list, including all the new volumes, will gladly be sent on request. 


GINN AND COMPANY, 


70 Fifth Avenue - . ~ New York 

















THE GREAT TONE CHARTS 


| JO! 


} venti 


| 
| 
| 





Th 
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I de 





Numbers Four and Five 


Containing a Revision of My Tonic Sol Fa System 
lay Schools, Singing Societies and Musical Con- 
ms. (drmfsiecd'd'elsfmr dQ). 


is WORK contains 35 Rules in Harmony. 
rhey also show you—How to sing? Howto Spell 
ords? How toStudy Thorough Bass? How to 
!ranspose from Key to Key? How to Study Har- 
mony? low to Cultivate the Voice? How toStudy 
‘coustics? How to Use the Voice Tone Indicator’? 
ow to apply the Enharmonic (Diesis) Change? 
Why the TRINITY OF THE CHORDS are the 

ndamental Principles of Music? &c., &c ? 


IN FACT, from the sum total, they show YOU 
Exactly WHAT YOU WANT TO KNOW, 


The Key of C Major. 
2— 





HOW LUCKY 


for the Pnblie Schools of Virginia that the 







Wide Awake Readers were adopted as one of 
2 the supplementary eets ! 


One and |Fourand) Five you 


se 













Trin -1 ty of ords the The Wide Awake Primer (Virginia edition)....... 23 cents 
= aE The Wide Awake First Rcader........... ies ..30 cents 
| 92 —, The Wide Awake Second Reader ....................35 cents 
_. The Wide Awake Third Reader ......... ..40 cents 

l . LV V : I The Wide Awake Fourth Reader (just punteeaity. 50 cents 


Musteal Works are Simple, Scientific and STANDARD. 
ea limited number of Pupilsin Harmony by Mail. LIT TLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
t Price of Said Volume, $1 50. : 

Address CHAS. A. LACKEY, Hampton, Va. Address orders to the Virginia Book Company, Riehmond, Virginia 
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Ata Summer School in Virginia, a teacher remarked “I have to teach 
HOME GEOGRAPH Y—but we have no book on our list.’”” Our repre- 
sentative called her attention to FAIRBANKS’ HOME GEOGRAPHY. 
“Just the book we all need. I'll buy a copy for myself.” 

FAIRBANKS’ HOME GEOGRAPHY is used by more than 
500,000 pupils. It has been adopted for use in Florida, Kentucky, 
Tennessee Montana, Utah, and is used in such cities as Washington, 
D. C.; Richmond, Va.; New York; Philadelphia, and in hundreds of 
other cities and towns too numerous to mention. 

Why not get a quantity for your school? It is first class for 3rd 
and 4th grade children. It gives them the proper conceptual foundation 
on which afterwards to build their geography. Revised each year. 
First class book to teach elements of agriculture. 


We have many other good books. Catalogues free. Address 


Educational Publishing Company 


18 East 17th Street, New York | 




















UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Charlottesville, Virginia 
EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President. 





The following Departments of study are represented : 
I. THE COLLEGE. 

In the College, courses are offered in twenty-five or more culture subjecis. 

By virtue of the elective system the undergraduate can select any one of a large number of 
liberal four-year courses, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science, (Cultura 
or Vocational) 

II. DEPARTMENT OF GRADUATE STUDIES 

This Department offers opportunity for advanced instruction in the subjects taught in th 

College. The degrees offered are Master of Arts, Master of Science, and Doctor of Philosophy. 
Ill. DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING. 
Four distinct courses are offered, leading to degrees in Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical an 
Chemical Engineering and requiring for their completion four years each. 
IV. DEPARTMENT OF LAW. 
The course covers three years of study. The Library facilities are excellent. 
V. DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE. 

Ihe course is a four year one. The University Hospital is owned and managed by tl 

University; advantages are given students of this department usually enjoyed only by internes. 
VI SUMMER SCHOOL. 

The Summer School offers courses for College credit. Courses also offered which prepare fi 
entrance or absolve conditions. In addition to these, numerous courses are given for the professiona 
training of high school principals, high school teachers and school administrators. 


fruition in Academic Departments free to Virginians. Loan Funds available. All other e 
penses reduced toa minimum. Send for Catalogue. 




















HOWARD WINSTON, Registrar. 
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| WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
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THE WORLD BOOK CORNER 
All-Spanish Method 


| y GUILLERMO HALL, Adjunct Professor 
of Spanish in The University of Texas 








A cirect and natural meth:d 





leaches Spanish in Spanish. 
Gives conversational command of the language 


Enables the student to make his way in any 
Spanish-speaking country. 


fhoroughly practical vocabulary of about 4000 
every-day words, 


More than 300 illustrations which teach vocab- 
ulary. 


Numerous and varied exercises. 
(‘onstant drill on verb forms. 





ve learned English by the All-English Methed ; 
not learn Spanish by the All-Spanish Method— 
Live Language by a Live Method ? 








“irst Book Cloth, Illustrated, List price, $0.75 
Second Rook, Cloth, Illustrated. List price, $1.00 


YONKERS-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 








Washington and Lee University 








FOUNDED AND ENLOWED BY 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 


ADMINISTERED BY ROBERT E LEE 


Situated in the unrivaled Valley of 
Virginia, with its lofty traditions and 
inspiring memories, it gives a 20th 
Century training amid the social 
culture of Old Virginia at its best, 
and gathers to its campus a select 
student-body from 35 States and 
foreign countiies. for Catalogue, 


rc , address: 


PRESIDENT HENRY LOUIS SMITH 
LEXINGTON, - - VIRGINIA 








Virginia’s Attitude Toward 
Slavery and Secession 


By BEVERLEY B. MUNFORD 
School Edition $1.00 


Adopted by State Board of Education for use as 
t in First Grade High Schools, in Third and 
irth Year Classes in American History. 


President Woodrow Wilson, when Governor of New 
ersey, said: ‘‘The author has done not only 
rginia but the whole country a real service.’’ 


Judge George L. Christian, Late Chairman History 
smmitte Grand Camp of Virginia, says: ‘If the 
dren of the South will read this book, as they 
uld do, we need not apprehend that they will fail 
appreciate both the motives and conduct of their 
hers and mothers.”’ 

Col. W. Gordon McCabe. Former Head Master 
iversity School, says: ‘It is owing to the sim- 
‘ity of its diction and its lucidity of presentation 
ilmost ideal text book.”’ 


FOR SALE 


all booksellers and the Virginia Book Company, 
Richmond, Virginia. 











Just Adopted by The State Board of Education 
For Teachers’ Reading Course 1914-15 


Burks’ Health and the School 


A Round Table 


By Frances Williston Burks and Jesse I). Burks, 
Director Bureau of Municipal 
Philadelphia. 

With an Introduction by Frank M. MeMurry, 
Professor of Elementary Education, Teachers 
College, New York. 


Research, 


This book brings to a focus and offers a practical 
program for meeting the most pressing questions 
now under general discussion regarding the health 
of school children. If you want ideas and standards 
for making your school sources of health and strength 
as well as of learning, you should not fail to read 
this valuable book. 

Published by 
D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Repres: nted in Virginia by 
A. J. MacElroy and G. R. Bancroft 
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TEACHERS’ CORRESPONDENCE COURSE—FREE Southern Unexpected Vacancies 


The large demand upon us for teachers of Gregg Short- 

land has induced us to offer to public and private school ’ 

teachers tuition in our Teachers’ ¢ orrespondence Teachers During the fall and winter we 

Course is is a branch of teaching that is not over have many calis to fill vacancies 

crowded and which offers splendid possibilities for advance A ene y 

mentand <« ginal work The salaries are higher than in 9 y, by apis nee, See ig 
tions for various Causes. f Open 


other branches , ] 

GREGG SHORTHAND W. H. JONES, Mgr., to an engagement, write for specia| 
is taught in more schools than allothersy stems combined Columbia, S. C. enrollment. 
Chere are! S2 cities in the United States in which short- 
hand ts taught in the public high schools rhestanding of 
the five leading systems is as follows 


GREGG SHORTHAND 74 cities ; a 
Benn Pitman aoe Who Prints Your Annual ? 


Isanc Pitman 


i & See CLYDE W. SAUNDERS 


rwenty-nine other systems or textbooks are represented 


in the remnaining 2&9 cities 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 1116-18 E. Cary St., Richmond 


New York Chicago San Francisco 


e a ss. ne 4, Cc fy O O / Advertising 
that Tells!! 

The Virginia Jour 

/ achers emp on 


Mabe Sood Lawyers co wegen 



































Department of Public 


Most school teachers are self-made men. They are, as a rule, hard workers, good . : 
Instruction. 
students ar a deep thinkers. These qualifications fit him admirably well for the study of law. 
It is a we »wn fact that a great number of our judges, prosecuting and State’s Attorneys 
and succes fal Inwys rs taught school as a stepping stone to the profession of law. Many of It has no Competi 
our most noted statesmen, both pastand present, began their careers as school teac “eee Why 
not begin to prepare yourself now for the future instead of grinding your body and soul away tion in Virginia. 
at the poorest paid and most thankle ‘ss profession known—ieaching se hool. The average salary of 
the teachers of the nation in common schools is less than $400 a year, and in tne rural schools : 
less than $300, while the average yearly earnings of young lawyers, seven years after graduation, It goes into every 


is $3,950. Quite a difference, isn't there? ‘ ‘ 
County and City of 


WHY NOT STUDY LAW AT HOME seal 
AND BECOME AN LL. B. 


Ge t out of the rut before it is too late. Get out < a Our Law Library 
; ) pe i If iare a goods: hoo . é 
you will make a better lawyer. Other — consists of 24 volumes of Student’s Standard Text most intelligent class 
haved te Bt are doing eae 1 will econtint Bocks, two volume s bour d toge er under one cover, 

q 


why not do it yourse making a total of 12 books. These books were pre- of Readers 


> peer ety "dolege of Leow is the ONL Y pared at an enormous cost for the special use of 
gnized resident law school in the United States students of the Hamilton College of Law, by one 


ferring the Degree of Bachelor of Laws LL. B. of the lare:st and best hw book publishers in mM" ‘ P 

y correspondence. ONLY law school in U. S. con- America. ‘I is the only set of law text b oks ever ry a good ady er 

ducting standard resident school and giving same prepared ex vely for students’ use. We would 7 

iction by mail. ONLY law school giving over be giad to hive you submit these books to any tisement in our pages 

‘lass-room lectures to its exte on stucents. lawyer or juve in the country and get his opinion 

’ law school giving a full, 3-year U ersity regarding them. . . . nasi ; 

Yourse, by mail, having an actual faculty of pe ard see how well 1 

rominent lawyers, in active practice. ONLY Mail Coupom Today ? 

school in existence ¢ = Complete Course in and get our Big, Beautifully Illustrated Prospectus will pay. 

‘ios ae cs . < 3i 5 ful lustrate spe : 

ine * are 5 I Publi ss cineca alia nso with and complete info ialion, Places you under no 
S scdprgae bii igation: s whatever. This may mean the turnin 

We give an abeolt ite written guarantee to prepare ° t 4 Rates reasonable. 

our students to pass bar examinations. Th: Hamil- point in your career. 
ton College of Law is a regular, — vnughly 

organized, bona-fide College of Law, and not an Terms »pli iol 

tute,” “Correspondence School,” ete. Ip does § HAMILTON COLLEGE OF LAW, an Spee 

sort to catch penny tr s of offering ‘Free “ . 
hips,’’ ete., in order to trap the unsuspecting, €02 Advertising Bidg., Chicago, Il. 
Gentlemen:—Kindly send me your illustrated Pros- 
pectus and full particulars regarding your method 


course by mail is identically the same as our 
school course. Direct from class-room 
to student is the way we teach law. Only school of teaching law by mail. Virginia Journa! 
NGM... cccccccvecccccccceccecccccs -coscccccece 
of Education 
GING covcccereceerestecs pcocsonsessoesseess Office: Chamber of 


employ ng such methods, 

School and Course Highly 
Se TT Commerce Building, 
Write plain and in full Richmond, Virginis 


It appeals to the 





Endorsed by Teachers 

We have as students a great many teachers, a 
large percentage of whom are principals : and super- 
intendents. These men will tell you who we are 
and what our course is. Our course is also e naioeae od 
and recommended by Government Officials, Prom- 
inent Business Men, Noted Lawyers, Graduates 
and Students. 
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Buhlig’s Business English 


By Rosk BuHuIG, Lake High School, Chicago. With Preface by DANIEL B. 
DuncAN, Professor in Columbia University. 








This remarkable book completely fills every need of a Business English class—spell- 
ing, grammar, punctuation, oral English, letter writing, and business practice—all 
treated with thoroughness and interest. It not only impresses the student with the 


necessity for accuracy, but actually inspires him to attain it. 


The book also develops an eagerness to know about modern busines methods and 
problems in order to gain the ability to speak and write convincingly of them. An 
eminent authority on business education declares of Buhlig’s Business English 


‘There is nothing in print to take its place.” 


Cloth. 586 pages. Introduction price, $1.10 


D. C. HEATH & COFPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


























ATTENTION! 
VIRGINIA SCHOOL LIBRARIES 








We have again been awarded the contract to supply the Library Books to 
the schools of the State, under the State Law and Appropriation. 


Many schools do not realize the thousands of dollars we have saved the 
schools of the State on these books Do not delay getting your books while these 
low prices prevail. Why do you wait till the school yearisover? Why not have 
the use of the books while the schools are in session ? 


ACT NOW. All schools in the State will be supplied with Library Books 
at wholesale prices. Order-sheets and application-bianks will be supplied by the 
State Department of Education at Richmond, or we will supply order-sheets and 
full information direct WRITE TODAY. Address 


Edacational Pablishing Company 
18 East 17th Street, New York 
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VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Lexington, Virginia 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 


The attention of all who are interested in education is respectfully 
called to the special advantages now offered by the Virginia Military 
Institute. Among these advantages are: 


I. Is DISTINCTIVE MILITARY SYSTEM This has secured for it the 
name of the ‘‘West Point of the South.’’ It tends to muscular development 
and physical health by an enforced regularity in food, sleep and exercise. 
It creates habits of promptitude, order, discipline and subordination. It 
fosters self-reliance and force of personal character by removing all extraneous 
distinctions, and casting each youth, whatever his antecedent circumstances, 
on his own individual responsibility. It is equal, uniform and wholesomely 
restraining, without rigor. 


II. ITS DISTINCTIVE ACADEMIC CURRICULUM. This embraces the 
study of English, French or Spanish, German or Latin, history, mathe- 
matics, physics, geology, mineralogy, mechanics, surveying, chemistry, 
drawing, business law, political science. 

IIf. Irs TECHNICAL SCIENTIFIC COUFSES AND COURSE OF LIBERAL 
ARTS. Provision is made for the members of the Second Class to elect 
between the courses of civil engineering, of analytical and applied chemistry, 
of electrical engineering and of liberal arts. These courses are of two years 
duration and the scientific courses are illustrated by continuous field and 
laboratory practice. The degrees of B S. or B. A. are conferred upon all 
graduates. 


IV. Its DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION : namely, the divid- 
ing of classes into sections, whereby the students are accurately graded, and 
each secures a share of the personal attention of the instructor. The suc- 
cess of the educational work of the school turns largely on this method. 





V. Its Economy. The expenses are: for Virginia cadets $325, 
for State cadets $165 a year. This estimate includes tuition, board, fuel 
and lights, washing, room rent, medical attendance of the most careful 
character, clothing, books, stationery and all necessary expenses, and falls 
below that of any institution of like grade in this country. This estimate is 
exclusive of outht, and must be understood as an average for the entire term, 
the first year being of necessity the most costly. 


General E. W. NICHOLS, 


Superintendent. 
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100,000 School Desks on Hand 


Ready For Immediate Sbipment 


No school will be delayed in receiv- 
ing desks this year, as we are shipping 
all orders the same day we receive them 


at our office 





AMERICAN 
STEEL 
AUTOMATIC | 
DESK a 
OLD DOMINION CAST IRON 
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VIRGOPLATE BLACKBOARD 
20 Year Guarantee All boards replaced if found defective during this 


time. 


Old Dominion Patent Heating and Ventilating System 


Now used in almost all country schools. Greatest Ventilating and 
Purifying System now used in school rooms. 


Virginia School Supply Company 


2000-2012 WEST MARSHALL STREET RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 









































The Silver-Bardett Speller 


Ry J. A. ©. CHANDLER, Ph. D., Superintendent of Schools, Richmond, Va.. 
and JOHN H. PHILLIPS, Superintenden’ of Schools, Birmingham, Ala. 


Reasons Why This Speller is the Best 


Because every word in it conforms in spelling, It correlates spelling with physiology, geography, 
syllabication and pronunciation with the latest grithmetic and other studies. 


edition of Webster’s New International Dictionary. 
; é It has a Glossary of Misused Words, a Key to Dis- 
It has the most carefully graded word list, é - 
puted Pronunciation, the famous Ayers Word List 


It contains a splendid collection of memory gems. 2 - . , 
wal ye and a | ist of Foreign Words and I’hrases. 


It vitalizes the study of spelling so that it becomes 


. ; Complete Beo Se een ; 25 

one of the most interesting subjects in the program omplete Book re ree ter a : ” 
: Part On ie ell ‘ 8 

It has lists of words chosen from the vocabularies | art wee eae . - ee 


of standard readers. Part Two. . a . lie, 


Farm Life Readers 


Have been adopted for basal use by the State of Tennessee and adopted by Alabama, 
Georgia and South Carolina. 


Silver, Bardett & Company 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 














SCHOOL DESKS MADE IN THE SOUTH 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


OPERA CHAIRS, 
BLACKBOARDS, 
WINDOW SHADES, 
TEACHER’S DESKS. 
TEACHER’S CHAIRS, 
DISINFECTANT, 
SWEEPING FIBRE, 
SLATED CLOTH, 
BOOK CASES, 
LIQUID SLATING, 
MAPS, GLOBES, CRAYON, 
ERASERS, FLOOR OIL. INK 


The Southern Desk Co. 
Box 337 . . > = . Hickory, N. C. 
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